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ABSTRACT 


EXPECTANT CONVERSATIONS WITH GOD: 
PRAYER PRACTICES THAT EMPOWER 
CLERGY AND LAITY FOR SERVICE 


by 
Adunnola O. Waterman French 
United Theological Seminary, 2024 


Mentor 


Dr. Brian Law, DMin 
Dr. J. Kabamba Kiboko, PhD 


The context is Emanuel AME Church in New Rochelle, NY. The church membership and 
leadership experience challenges in cultivating and sustaining a diligent prayer life. If 
clergy and laity participate in a focused study about prayer practices, then they will be 
equipped with the tools necessary to pray fervently and diligently. This project was 
conducted over six weeks. Data collection methods included pre- and post- 
questionnaires, journal entries, group discussions, and personal interviews. The focus 
group study on prayer practices equipped members with the tools to sustain a vibrant and 


diligent prayer life, validating the hypothesis. 
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Devote yourselves to prayer, being watchful and thankful. And pray for us, too, that God 
may open a door for our message, so that we may proclaim the mystery of Christ, for 
which I am in chains. Pray that I may proclaim it clearly, as I should. Be wise in the way 
you act toward outsiders; make the most of every opportunity. Let your conversation be 
always full of grace, seasoned with salt, so that you may know how to answer everyone. 


—cColossians 4:2—6 
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INTRODUCTION 


The formation of this project is the heart of many conversations around prayer, 
prayer practices, and public witness. Prayer and service are two ways we can do our part 
to bring God’s grace to others. During prayer, a person interacts with God in a 
relationship in which dialogue occurs between them. A person praying must also listen 
attentively to God speaking. Whenever one engages in an expectant conversation with 
God, one can affirm that nothing is impossible for Him. Prayer changes one’s perspective 
in dealing with life and life’s circumstances. One who lives a life of consistent and 
disciplined prayer will set the trajectory for one’s life toward openness to God’s 
miraculous power and movement. God intends for Christians to be filled with His power 
for life and ministry. In some occurrences today, the church has become complacent in its 
devotion to prayer, living instead with the threat of instability and lack of confidence in 
praying that God would open doors and make room for His word to be heard. Most 
churches struggle with formulating specific strategies for devotion, often preferring to 
engage in the doing rather than in the being (the posture of prayer). The church 
membership, including clergy and lay leaders, is even more challenged to fortify their 
prayer life—not as a monotonous activity but as a devout and passionate way of life. 

The constant use of prayer practices is intended to vary with transformation. 
Prayer practices are designed to enhance one’s prayer experiences, deepen one’s 
understanding of prayer, and develop a deeper relationship with God through a more 


meaningful prayer life. Satisfyingly, changes in prayer attitudes come as one experiences 
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God more intimately, which is pivotal and transformational in one’s service in ministry. 
Churches can shift from a downward mindset weighed down by human limitations to a 
positive outlook that focuses on the possibilities God has created and established. Sue 
Nilson Kibbey considers this “a transformation from a “woe is us” church attitude refrain 
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to a “wow, look at us!”—assuming, of course, that when you pray, you genuinely believe 
that prayer makes a difference.”! There is no reason to feel alone in my effort to develop 
a consistent prayer life, looking upward and outward. This project’s theme and 
hypothesis stemmed from previously shared concerns. The project hypothesizes that, if 
the clergy and laity participate in a focused study about prayer practices, then they will be 
equipped with the tools necessary to pray fervently and diligently. 

Prayer practices allow participants to receive God’s insight, guidance, and 
providence as they use them in their lives and ministries. Prayer is one of the most vital 
means of bringing God’s abundant grace and blessings into a person’s life. The focused 
theme of this project was to help participants engage in prayer practices that empower 
them to grow in their devotion to prayer with greater confidence, consistency, 
intentionality, and persistence. The project sought to answer the riveting questions: How 
can clergy and laity grow in their devotion to prayer as they deepen their relationship 
with God? How might developing and applying effective prayer practices impact the 


spiritual life of local congregations and the surrounding community as the Church 


rethinks Christian ministry in a changing world? 


' Sue Nilson Kibbey, Ultimate Reliance: Breakthrough Prayer Practices for Leaders (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 2019), ix—x. 


The ministry’s project was a six-week teaching model focused on designing and 
implementing daily prayer practices and strategies so that participants might affirm ways 
to engage as devoted prayer practitioners. A series of workshops were offered to share 
the adventure of a Breakthrough Prayer Initiative (BPI). Additionally, instruction was 
provided on integrating prayer strategies/practices—breathing and expressions of 
gratitude, self-affirmation statements based on scriptural assurances, and journaling 
exercises—into participants’ daily lives. Such prayer practices were intended to 
reinvigorate participants to become more attentive and devoted to their prayers. This 
small group study was expected to be easily replicable and adaptable to various settings. 
In support of the project’s working hypothesis, the ministry focus, biblical, historical, 
theological, and interdisciplinary chapters provide critical insights that support the theme 
of empowering the church membership to engage in daily prayer practices, giving them 
greater confidence to pray with intentionality and expectancy. 

Chapter one, Ministry Focus, focuses on how my spiritual journey led to a desire 
to equip clergy and laity with prayer tools to help them pray diligently and fervently. In 
the chapter, I describe the synergy between my spiritual journey and the ministry context. 
This project was strengthened by pulling on my personal, professional, and vocational 
experiences, which helped to establish the basis for engaging in expectant conversations 
with God using prayer practices that empower Christian believers for service. 

Chapter two, Biblical Foundations, examines Colossians 4:2—6 and explicitly 
reveals the need for consistent and persistent prayer to expand God’s kingdom. Through 
the letter to the church at Colossae and to believers today, Paul speaks to the necessity 


and importance of consistent and intentional prayer in every believer’s life. The 


exhortation demonstrates that believers must be devoted to prayer and alert with 
thanksgiving. Prayer opens the door for the gospel to be declared and the mystery of 
Christ to be revealed. Paul further expanded that the believers should pray that God 
would empower them to walk in wisdom and speak graciously. This walk allows 
believers to be compelling witnesses to those outside. The admonition is to be graciously 
watchful in prayer and spiritual warfare, having that graciousness evident in 
communication, being wise in one’s walk, considerate in one’s conversation, and grateful 
for grace. Colossians 4:2—6 contains a vision to catalyze growth and empowerment as 
clergy and laity avail and yield themselves to God. Prayer is intended to function as a 
vital part of the ministry and service of the congregation, thus supporting the project’s 
theme of incorporating prayer practices into one’s daily life and ministry to address 
attentiveness, steadfastness, and devotion to prayer. 

Chapter three, Historical Foundations, focuses on the historical figure Jeremiah 
Lanphier, whose steadfastness and devotion to prayer sparked a significant moment in the 
history of revivals in the United States—The Fulton Street Prayer Meeting Revival of 
1857—58. The Revival of 1857-58 was one of the pivotal prayer moments in the history 
of the United States, particularly in New York City, New York, growing to be ranked as 
one of the greatest of the three Great Awakenings experienced in the United States. The 
historical exploration of the life and work of Jeremiah Lanphier and the historical impact 
of the Revival of 1857-58 are essential in supporting the project’s hypothesis and 
imperative in understanding the efficacy of praying with intentionality and consistency. 

Chapter four, Theological Foundations, engages the theological emphasis of 


prayer, which theorizes that believers in pursuit of God accentuate the power of 


intentional prayer in the believer’s life. The chapter explores the work of Christ—the 
Prayer—who sits at the right hand of God the Father through the theological lens of 
scholars Andrew Murray, Karl Barth, Alister McGrath, Geoffrey Wainwright, and 
Charles Wesley. In their view, Christ's intercessory work is invaluable to Christians. As a 
Christian, praying for others is fundamental to personal growth and maturity. It is 
imperative in this chapter to emphasize the importance of intercession, trusting that 
intercession produces confidence. Because Christ has interceded for the believer, one 
should be committed to praying for others. The chapter further explores various prayer 
practices, namely breathing and expressions of gratitude, self-affirmations of scriptural 
assurances, journaling exercises, and sharing on the adventure of a Breakthrough Prayer 
Initiative. As they engage in prayer practices, clergy and laity must seek to remain 
steadfast and not lose heart. It is possible for a believer to confidently affirm that prayer 
does make a difference in and through the work and person of Jesus Christ. 

Chapter five, Interdisciplinary Foundations, expounds on the theory of Self- 
Determination, which focuses on the motivation people have for doing what they do. The 
theory supports the hypothesis by examining the three core psychological needs of human 
motivation and self-determination: autonomy (independence), competence (aptitude), and 
connection (relatedness). The chapter further discusses the definition of motivation, the 
Self-Determination Continuum, and regulatory styles of motivation. Motivation can be 
intrinsic (inherently interesting) or extrinsic (external coercion). The chapter supports the 
project in increasing the awareness of factors in one’s determination and motivation to 
pray for oneself and others. In this way, devotion to praying with alertness and gratitude 


is nurtured as Christian believers integrate prayer practices into their daily lives and 
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ministries. They will anticipate the open doors of possibilities revealed in the mysteries of 
Jesus Christ. A life of unswerving prayer is the key to cultivating and maintaining a 
deeper relationship with God. 

Chapter six, Project Analysis, describes the methodology, the implementation, 
and the learnings gained from the implementation of the project. The methodology 
section of the paper describes the research design and its data collection methods, the 
steps involved in participant selection, ethical considerations, and the modality of the 
intervention. A detailed weekly outline of the instruction sessions and the participants’ 
analysis is given in the implementation section. There are many lessons to be learned 
from the study, which will be described in the summary of learnings. The conclusions 
drawn from this study will demonstrate the potential to affirm the validity of clergy and 
laity incorporating daily prayer practices into their life and ministry as tools to sustain a 
vibrant and diligent prayer life. The conclusion discusses areas for improvement and 
suggests future directions for the doctoral project entitled “Expected Conversations With 


God: Prayer Practices That Empower Clergy and Laity For Service.” 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


This Doctor of Ministry project sought to open the door for project participants to 
commit to engaging in expectant conversations with God through the ministry of prayer. 
It aimed to help them develop a deeper relationship with God and create and maintain 
healthy relationships with people. The goal was to lay the foundation for intentional 
praying that draws persons closer to God through consistent and persistent devotion to 
prayer. 

The theme of this project was training clergy and laity to incorporate prayer 
practices into their lives and ministries to approach prayer fervently and diligently. The 
project title is “Expectant Conversations with God: Prayer Practices That Empower 
Clergy and Laity for Service.” It was anticipated that after participants completed the 
project, they would have gained increased applied knowledge using the prayer practices 
they were taught. It further proposed that the increase in applied knowledge would 
deepen and enhance their relationship with God, along with giving them some 
understanding of how to apply these strategies in their daily lives and ministry. 

The strengths of this project were my personal, professional, and vocational 
experiences. I have struggled with bouts of inconsistency in being fervent and diligent in 
prayer. There were also occasions when I prayed but not with intentionality and 


expectancy. Learning to engage in practical prayer strategies with intentionality has 


helped strengthen my quest for deeper intimacy with God. I am a school administrator 
and pedagogue. The instructional skills that are now a part of my vocational skill set 
added strength to the implementation of the teaching components of this project. My 
ministerial and pastoral leadership skills were instrumental in dealing with clergy and lay 
laity who shared their struggles with consistent and expectant prayers and prayer 
practices. 

There have been many conversations around prayer, prayer practices, and public 
witness. One who lives a life of consistent and disciplined prayer sets the trajectory for a 
life of miraculous power. Complacency limits the effectiveness of prayer, making it less 
powerful and purposeful. Tozer emphatically states, “Complacency is a deadly foe of all 
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spiritual growth.” The effects of flawed prayer practices by ministry leaders are often 
never discussed. The need for clergy and laity to be open and transparent about their 
struggles to pray with confidence and consistency is of great importance to the journey in 
Christian ministry. Prayer changes one’s perspective on navigating the vicissitudes of 
life. It has a lasting impact on one’s relationship with God. 
The Rev. Dr. Cecelia Williams-Bryant proposes that, 
Prayer is integral to our Spiritual Formation and our culture as a people of Faith. 
Prayer imbues our genius with supernatural qualities. .. . Prayer shapes our 
attitudes, behavior, relationships, and expectations as the people of God. . . . Our 
Faith is dynamic, energized, and “woke” because of Prayer.’ 


Some church members today lack faith that God will open doors to new 


possibilities in the life of the church that seems stagnant in ministry. Sue Nilson Kibbey 


' A.W. Tozer, Three Spiritual Classics in One Volume: The Knowledge of the Holy, The Pursuit 
of God, and God’s Pursuit of Man (Chicago, IL: Moody Publishing, 2018), 225. 


> Rev. Dr. Cecelia Williams Bryant, “Come To Me.”: Prayings of the Soul (Independently 
Published, 2022), 2. 
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says, “No wonder so many churches—which comprise Christ’s body—seem emaciated, 


wasting away, or slowly starving. What’s missing is the centrality of ongoing prayer 
banquets as the source of subsistence for the body of Christ called by your church’s or 
ministry’s name.’* There is no doubt that Christians need to have the power of God to 
serve and lead effectively. Communion with God can give them this power. A person 
should engage in expectant conversations with God, which lead to transformation and 
liberation. 

Changing social dynamics—the impact of social distancing due to the coronavirus 
pandemic—have made it even more challenging for clergy and lay leaders to strengthen 
their prayer lives. Rather than cultivating spiritual growth, many churches focused on 
growing their digital memberships. Engaging in purposeful prayer practices is an antidote 
to inconsistencies in one’s devotion to prayer. A consistent and regular prayer routine 
should not be monotonous but transformative, enhancing one’s prayer experiences and 
deepening one’s understanding of prayer through a closer relationship with God. A 
person’s prayer attitude changes as one encounters God more intimately, which is pivotal 
and transformational in a person’s ministry. A. W. Tozer writes, “We need not fear that 
in seeking God only we may narrow our lives or restrict the motions of or expanding 
heart. The opposite is true. We can well afford to make God our All, to concentrate, to 
sacrifice the many for the One.”* 

It is humbling to know that I am not alone in trying to live a committed and 


consistent prayer life. Accordingly, I endorse the Barna Group’s suggestion that ministry 


3 Sue Nilson Kibbey, Flood Gates: Holy Momentum for a Fearless Church (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2016), 31. 


4 Tozer, The Knowledge of the Holy, 226. 
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leaders must be dedicated to prayer and be spiritually healthy to lead effectively.5 A 


consistent commitment to integrating purposeful prayer practices into one’s daily routine 
requires discipline, focus, and devotion. This project was driven by the overarching need 
for consistency and perseverance in prayer and to help clergy and lay leaders increase 
their devotion to prayer. Future studies may benefit from its ease of replication and 


adaptability to various contexts. 


Context 


The Church and the City of New Rochelle 

South of Larchmont is the City of New Rochelle—one of New York State’s 
oldest communities—located in Westchester County, New York, on Long Island Sound. 
New Rochelle’s history begins with Thomas Pell’s purchase of the Pelham Manor tract 
from the Siwanoy Indians in 1654.° The town was settled by refugee Huguenots (French 
Protestants) in 1688 who were fleeing Catholic programs in France. Many of the settlers 
were artisans and craftsmen from the city of La Rochelle, France, thus influencing the 


choice of the name “New Rochelle.’ Planned residential neighborhoods such as 


> Barna, “38% of U.S. Pastors Have Thought About Quitting Full-Time Ministry in the Past 
Year,” from “Articles in Leaders and Pastors,” November 16, 2021, 
https://www.barna.com/research/pastors-well-being/. 


6 “History of New Rochelle,” Columbia University Graduate School of Architecture, Preservation, 
and Planning Spring 2001 Planning Studio ~~~New Rochelle~~~, 
http://www.columbia.edu/itc/architecture/bass/newrochelle/index.html. 


7 “History of New Rochelle, New York, USA,” Greener Pasture, 
https://greenerpasture.com/Places/Details/1371. 
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Rochelle Park, one of the first intentional communities in the country, soon spread across 


the city, earning New Rochelle the nickname “City of Homes.”® 

New Rochelle is the seventh-largest city in New York and has plenty to offer 
visitors.’ In 1990, New Rochelle was a heterogeneous place, with nonwhites making up 
about twenty-four percent of the population, up from twenty-one percent in 1980. The 
black population of about twenty percent is four percent higher in New Rochelle than in 
Westchester County.!° The Hispanic or Latino population of about thirty percent is five 
percent higher in New Rochelle than in the rest of Westchester County. The poverty rate 
in New Rochelle is two percent higher when compared to the rest of Westchester 
County.!! 

It is noteworthy to reveal that the early settlers of New Rochelle were religiously 
identified primarily as Episcopalian. The Huguenots Trinity Episcopal Church is still the 
oldest in New Rochelle, dating from 1862. Religious affiliations are scattered across New 
Rochelle, such as Methodist, Baptist, Pentecostal, Jewish, Catholic, Missionary, 
Lutheran, and Presbyterian. Additionally, there are non-denominational and non- 


traditional houses of worship. 


8 “New Rochelle,” Encore Theatrical Company, https://www.encoretheatricalcompany.com/new- 
rochelle. 


° “New Rochelle,” Visit Westchester County New York. 
https://www.visitwestchesterny.com/about-westchester/communities-local-flair/sound-shore/new-rochelle/. 


10 “A Vision for New Rochelle: Plan for Revitalizing the City Park Neighborhood,” The Spring 
2001 New Rochelle Studio, 
http://www.columbia.edu/itc/architecture/bass/newrochelle/report/citypark_complete.pdf. 


‘| “Quick Facts: New Rochelle City, New York,” United States Census Bureau, 
https://www.census. gov/quickfacts/fact/table/newrochellecitynewyork/inc 110221. 
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The African Methodist Episcopal Church 


The African Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church—of which I am a part— was 
birthed out of struggle, protest, and prayer for and against slavery and the 
dehumanization of African people brought to the American continent as labor.'* Richard 
Allen, who founded the AME Church in 1787, advocated for the interrelatedness of the 
belief in God, Jesus Christ as the Redeemer, and the bonding of solidarity with integrity 
and respect between the church and the entire community within society.'? Born into 
slavery in Delaware, Allen was able to purchase his freedom in 1780. He later became a 
Methodist minister and worshiped with the St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The AME history notes, 

Dissatisfied with the segregation of blacks, Allen, along with other blacks like 

Absalom Jones, formed the Free African Society (FAS). When officials at St. 

George’s MEC pulled blacks off their knees while praying, Allen and the FAS 

members discovered just how far American Methodists would go to enforce racial 

discrimination against African Americans. '* 
In 1816, the church was officially organized as the African Methodist Episcopal (AME) 
Church, with Allen as their first consecrated bishop. The church has a glorious and 
unique history. 

The mission and structure of the AME Church are clear: 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church’s mission is to minister to all people’s 

spiritual, intellectual, physical, emotional, and environmental needs by spreading 


Christ’s liberating gospel through word and deed. At every level of the 
Connection and in every local church, the African Methodist Episcopal Church 


!2 “The AME Church: Our History,” https://www.ame-church.com/our-church/our-history/. 

'3 Andrew Nathaniel White, Know Your Church Manual: An Introductory Study for the Local 
Church for Officers and Members (Nashville, TN: Division of Christian Education, African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 1965), 5—20. 


4 <The AME Church: Our History.” 
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shall carry out the spirit of the original Free African Society, out of which the 
AME Church evolved: to seek out and save the lost and serve the needy.» 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church is a connectional organization. Each 
local church is a part of the larger connection. The Bishops are the Chief Officers 
of the Connectional Organization. Presiding Elders are the assistants, like middle 
management, whom the Bishops appoint to supervise the preachers in a Presiding 
Elder’s District. A Presiding Elder District is one portion of an Annual 
Conference, which in turn is one part of the Episcopal District over which a 
Bishop presides. Pastors receive a yearly appointment to a charge (church) on the 
recommendation of the Presiding Elder and with the approval and final 
appointment of the Bishop.'© 


Emanuel African Methodist Episcopal Church 
According to “A Vision For New Rochelle,” the Colored Peoples Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, founded in 1814, was the first church organized in New Rochelle 
for blacks.!? Some hundred years later, in 1819, because there was no place of worship 
for blacks, Emanuel AME Church was formed in Larchmont, NY, under the leadership of 
Rev. McGuire, founding pastor. With the cooperation of a few faithful and prayerful 
followers, the members requested and were formally admitted to the New York Annual 
Conference under the leadership of Reverend J. T. Washington. Several pastors served 
following Rev. Washington. The Church History notes that, 
During the pastorate of Rev. Markus Robinson, the property was taken by 
eminent domain, and the church doors at that location were closed. Still, the faith 
and perseverance of the members kept the church alive and vibrant until a new 
church building could be built. In the interim, the congregation worshiped with 
the fine members of Mt. Carmel AME Church at 78 Grove St. in New Rochelle. 
In 1960, with God’s help and much prayer, members of Emanuel built a new 


tower at 21 Valley Place, where they returned to worship for more than fifty 
years. Emanuel remained faithful and prayerful to the work and ministry of 


'S “The AME Church: Church Mission,” https://www.ame-church.com/our-church/our-mission/. 
‘6 “The AME Church: Our Structure,” https://www.ame-church.com/our-church/our-structure/. 


‘7 “A Vision for New Rochelle: Plan for Revitalizing the City Park Neighborhood.” 
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missions under several pastoral appointments. In 2019, Rev. Adunnola Waterman 
French was appointed to Emanuel AME Church as the third female pastor.!® 


Emanuel AME Church was an active African-American congregation with many 
social community events. Some of the strengths of Emanuel AME Church included the 
long history of social justice impact in the New Rochelle community and a reputation for 
serving meals (food pantry) in the community.!? During the contextual analysis writings 
in preparation for the ministry project, a need surfaced: the need to develop and sustain 
shared leadership in the spiritual ministry of the church. If the church’s administration 
does not get the opportunity to build their skill set, they will not improve in their desire to 
minister to the community. 

The church still resides at 21 Valley Place, New Rochelle, NY 10801, in the City 
Park (First Avenue) district of New Rochelle. Many congregants commute from the 
Bronx, NY, while others reside within walking distance of the church. Many Fifth 
Avenue residents in New Rochelle have lived there for over twenty years. After the city 
rezoned the City Park area M-1, industrial uses became predominant, and residential 
property values declined. Individuals know each other in the City Park area, and there is a 
community among the neighbors.”° The very young and the most senior are amongst the 
lowest demographic within the city.”! The statistics revealed that most church members 


are sixty-four years and older. The extraordinary presence of children gathering from the 


'8 Written in the 99" Church Anniversary Celebration Booklet, June 2019. 


'9 “The Neighborhood Character of Fifth Avenue Area,” New Rochelle Studio, 
http://www.columbia.edu/itc/architecture/bass/newrochelle/socioeconomic/neigh_char.html. 


20 “The Neighborhood Character of Fifth Avenue Area.” 


21 “Quick facts New Rochelle city, New York,” United States Census Bureau, 
https://www.census. gov/quickfacts/fact/dashboard/westchestercountynewyork,US/PST045219. 
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neighborhood to attend worship heightened the average weekly congregational 
attendance rate to more than forty persons. Membership and outreach were critical 
components of the church, and as such, it became a visible presence in the City Park 
Housing complex and the surrounding nursing homes. 

Before I was appointed as pastor of Emanuel, there was a declined interest in the 
church and community by members. An aborted church merger left members devastated, 
discouraged, and divided. Five members remained as remnants of the abandoned union. 
The attendance diminished drastically, and so did the congregation’s spiritual morale. It 
is believed that ministering to the unspoken areas where people are hurting and seeking 
healing and wholeness will lead to restoration as they seek to be spiritual and renew 
connections between church and community. 

The church has much work to do to grow. But it is a great church with a heart for 
prayer, worship, youth, and outreach. This project aimed to facilitate the empowerment of 
clergy and laity within the context of rebuilding trust and confidence in the service of 
Jesus without reservations and meet the project’s goal of providing trainees with the tools 


needed to approach prayer with enthusiasm and diligence. 


Ministry Journey 
Etched in my early beginnings from infancy is the life of prayer. My mother 
declared I was eighteen months old when she committed me to God’s care. Mother shares 
that she held me up to God and promised Him to be in constant prayer for me. Mother 
reminds me that because she offered me up to God, He will be my Father to guide, 


nurture, and direct me as He chooses. My life was put in His hands. Not that mother was 
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abandoning me, but I believe that was all she knew to do in the most critical time of her 


life. 

My journey of faith and melting affection for Jesus Christ started as early as I 
could remember. Since early childhood, the presence of God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Spirit has been constant in my life. Around eight, I remember gathering my 
friends and encouraging them to come with me to camp meetings. I won several Bibles 
for being the child who brought the most people to the nightly crusades. There was a 
burning desire to tell my friends what I learned about Jesus and that they would be 
excited too if they came to hear about Jesus. 

At thirteen, I encountered God differently. I began to speak in an unknown 
language, later revealed to me as speaking in tongues. God was present in my life, and it 
was a sweet childhood journey. My spiritual life as a teenager began to unfold slowly. I 
started serving with children and young people in my new church, teaching Church 
School, singing in the Youth Choir, and becoming a Youth Director. Whenever someone 
needed prayer, school community members would call on me to pray. A prayer life was 
emerging, 

During my young adult life, my mother became very ill. I was afraid to lose her. I 
remember praying to God that He would take care of her. Subsequently, after about five 
weeks of hospitalization, my mother declared His healing in her life. It was a great 
moment to affirm that God is a Healer and that prayer changes things and situations. 

Although my dad was not a part of my formative years, there was still love in my 
heart for him. I would pray for dad and his new family. I trusted God to care for my dad 


like He cared for me. My mother never spoke ill words against my dad, so loving him 
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was easy, although he was never present in the home. When I was nineteen, I had my first 
real encounter and spoken moment with my dad. It was a God-encounter moment. He 
asked my forgiveness for abandoning his role as a father. He asked if I could still love 
him. I told him that I never stopped loving him. I prayed with dad—I do not believe I 
ever told my mom about me praying for dad—and it was a life-transforming moment for 
both of us. 

As an older student in college, prayer anchored my college experience. In 1998, I 
earned my Bachelor of Science in Social Science from Allen University, where I joined 
the sisterhood of Zeta Phi Beta Sorority, Incorporated. I served the on-campus Christian 
ministry. In 2000, I experienced a historical moment in the AME that forever impacted 
my personal and spiritual life. The then Rev. Dr. Vashti Murphy McKenzie became the 
first female to be elected and consecrated as Bishop of the AME Church in the church’s 
200-year history. This lifetime experience was the turning point in my spiritual journey. 
As a Christian woman, I felt empowered to enter the preaching ministry and openly 
accepted the call. 

In 2001, I started my ministerial journey on the day the world stood still for New 


York City—the tragedy of September 11" 


. As resilient New Yorkers, we prayed and 
pressed on amid this adversity. During my journey in seminary, the pastor I served with 
and under whose leadership my spiritual life blossomed received a transfer to another 
church—a devasting moment for me. I cried out to God, asking God, “Why now?” I 
chronicled this moment as an experience I called the “abortion of a mentor/mentee 


relationship.” Prayer kept me grounded amid the disappointment, hurt, and pain. Prayer 


brought healing, comfort, and strength for the journey of ministry. 
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However, within a year of this spiritual shift, I married my childhood best friend, 
who supported my ministry. Encouraged, we journeyed together in ministry. A few years 
into our marriage, we gave birth to two sons (six years apart). Upon graduation from New 
York Theological Seminary with a Master of Divinity, I became an Itinerant Elder in the 
AME Church. I later completed my Master of Science in Teaching Students with 
Disabilities from Pace University. Prayer kept me anchored in seminary, prayer anchored 
my love connection, prayer anchored my new family, and prayer anchored my ministry. 
In the same way, prayer anchored my new job as a teacher for students with disabilities. 

In 2014, I received my first pastoral appointment and became the first female 
pastor of Saint Paul AME Church in Brooklyn, New York. It was a congregation 
experiencing an intense spiritual and administrative crisis. My assignment for them could 
not come at a better time. As a congregation, they were excited to have a female pastor— 
their first female pastor—who would nurture and comfort them during the difficult times 
they experienced. It took much praying and fasting to move toward spiritual healing. The 
congregation loved their pastor, and I loved my church community. Members who had 
left the church returned. We grew together both numerically and spiritually. After four 
years of serving, I received my second pastoral appointment, which lasted only five 
months. I had concurrently just started my administrative program in the school, and the 
demands were overwhelming. I requested permission to step down from my pastoral 
charge. It was quite an unusual request, but I knew God still answered prayers, and God 
did. 

While serving as an administrator in the same school where I started as a teacher, 


the principal and other administrators looked to me for spiritual guidance. My principal 
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called me the “bridge” of the school. She said I brought the organization a disposition or 
“spirit” of calmness. Although there was a hidden code of separation of church and state, 
my “school” staff would call on me to pray. They called on me for prayer; they would 
come to my office, and silently we would pray. We prayed when we lost our students; we 
prayed when we lost our team members; we prayed when things seemed challenging and 
complex with our budget. My life of prayer on the job was evident. My job as an 
administrator was complicated, but the spiritual rewards were marvelous and often 
unseen. Prayer indeed changes things! 

Reflecting on my adult years, I felt God’s presence shifted within me. My first 
appointment ended in a less-than-pleasant way. I desired for my congregation to deepen 
their relationship with God. As the church’s first female pastor, many members expected 
me to be a mother rather than a spiritual leader. The attitude was outrageous as the church 
leadership criticized, insulted, and demonstrated acts of defiance for four years. In light 
of this, I requested reassignment to another charge. It was hard to pray for myself after I 
left this congregation because I felt I had failed the members. A level of lack of trust in 
my own decisions began to increase. It was seeping into my prayer life. Whenever I was 
called upon to preach or pray, I would do well with the power of the Holy Spirit, but after 
the event, I would silently cry and doubt whether I was a vessel of any use. My spiritual 
walk looked intact, but I was a wreck internally. I was not depressed, but I was highly 
critical of myself about any task assigned. I excelled in my professional job, yet I began 
to experience sleepless nights. I started praying less and memorizing scriptures less. 

Day in and day out, I questioned the dichotomy of my spiritual walk with God. I 


excelled in whatever task I was assigned but was a crumbling internal failure. It had 
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become relatively easy for me to entertain the fear that my mother’s prayers were finally 
vaporizing. She said she prayed that God would be my guide and give me direction. Was 
God no longer keeping to my mother’s prayer? Where was I in all of this? God, at times, 
felt far away. I was not developing any anger, but my motivation to continue studying 
and praying was waning. 

I knew I was proud to be an AME preacher and a woman in ministry, yet prayer 
was less of a journey with God and more of an arduous task. The internal battle was 
ongoing. I knew how to keep this struggle silent and secret. I prayed for others for 
months but could not pray for myself. I conducted Bible studies and prayer calls but 
could not focus on my prayer life. At one point, I asked God, “What happened to the 
praying child and teenager named Adunnola?” I silently dealt with this internal battle; I 
had so many questions about my daily prayer practices and studying the scriptures. I 
prayed on my Episcopal District’s prayer line daily while my personal prayer life was 
diminishing. 

I believed the “prayer imposter” syndrome would rule if I told my story. And so, I 
struggled in silence. I struggled to find contemplative and effective ways to pray and 
study the scriptures. The truth was that I was becoming fearful of who God had designed 
and called me to be. I believe that the fear stemmed from wondering what would become 
of me when I fully yielded, knowing the power of prayer in me since my childhood. I was 
beginning to hear and see God’s glory unveiled in others’ lives when I prayed, and it 
terrified me to think of myself becoming that prophetic voice for healing, miracles, signs, 
and wonders. This internal battle lasted for about seven months. I believe that God heard 


me through my silence and inner turmoil. 
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In 2019, I received my third pastoral assignment to a congregation needing 


prayer. The expressions of the lack of confidence in prayer by members and officers were 
overwhelming. Together, we journeyed in prayer. The pandemic of 2020 and onwards 
challenged all our prayer lives, yet we did not give up. There have been moments in my 
life when I can recall that I have felt as though my encounters with God in prayer were 
minimal, and yet there have also been moments when I have been overwhelmed by the 
presence of God. I have experienced what Sue Nilson Kibbey calls conflux moments: 

A conflux moment represents a combustive, synergistic intersection—a living 

encounter—between you and the heart of God. It’s a converging moment of new, 

divinely communicated clarity, a mini or significant breakthrough that can be 
almost visceral (and is, for some). . . . Some conflux moments, your encounters 
with God’s presence, resulting in small yet clear shifts of your spiritual landscape, 
pushing or leading you forward along your discipleship continuum to spiritual 
maturity. Other conflux moments may rive soul and spirit deeply with such 
motivating conviction that a whole chunk of immediate inner spiritual 
transformation follows.” 

Today, I am still praying and drawn to prayer practices. I am blessed to be on this 
journey towards my Doctor of Ministry degree alongside my eighty-three-year-old 
praying mother, who prayed and still prays for me. Together, we will see how God opens 
new doors and opportunities when we become Doctors of the Church. I desire to support 
clergy and lay leaders who struggle with praying consistently and in their private 
devotion to praying and engaging in expectant conversations with God. I desire to 
support leaders in discovering the God who empowers them to pray with confidence and 
boldness, seeking God to move in ways beyond their imagination. 


God is moving, and this doctoral project will serve as a framework for the new 


and innovative ways God will provide. Iam confident that God, who has started a good 


2 Nilson Kibbey, Flood Gates, 87-88. 
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work in me, will continue to perform it until the day of Jesus Christ. I seek to fulfill the 

appeal given by the Apostle Paul in the project’s focal text, Colossians 4:2—6: 
Devote yourselves to prayer, keeping alert in it with thanksgiving. At the same 
time, pray for us as well that God will open to us a door for the word, that we may 
declare the mystery of Christ, for which I am in prison, so that I may reveal it 
clearly, as I should. Conduct yourselves wisely toward outsiders, making the most 
of the time. Let your speech always be gracious, seasoned with salt, so that you 
may know how you ought to answer everyone.” 

The project sought to affirm the hypothesis: If the clergy and laity participate in a focused 

study about prayer practices, then they will be equipped with the tools necessary to pray 


fervently and diligently. If used consistently, prayer practices can help participants 


provide effective ministry leadership. 


Synergy 

The theme I proposed to explore through the Doctor of Ministry project was 
training clergy and laity to incorporate prayer practices into their lives and ministry to 
approach prayer fervently and diligently. Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, clearly 
conveys the need for a faithful and fruitful prayer life in Colossians 4:2—6. I believe that 
the capacity for clergy and laity to develop and grow in their prayer practice—grounded 
in scriptural assurances and personal affirmations—with consistency is essential to their 
ability to render spiritual service with integrity. My ministerial skills and interests served 
the needs of this context through the Doctor of Ministry project by facilitating the small- 


group study on the optimal use of prayer practices in ministry. The group aimed to assist 


3 Colossians 2:4—6, New Revised Standard Version (NRSV). Unless otherwise noted, all scripture 
references in this document are from the NRSV. 
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clergy and lay leaders in deepening their pursuit of God and revitalizing their devotion to 
praying for themselves and others. 

This project aimed to assist in developing a practical prayer posture and attitude 
that fosters confidence and devotion to praying with an expectation of God’s divine 
revelations. Randy Clark reminds us that, 

When we hunger for and experience greater intimacy with God and greater 

outpourings of the Holy Spirit, it leads us to the places where God’s heart is 

drawn—to the poor, the widows, the orphans, and the unregenerate peoples of the 
world. When we experience God’s love and refreshing ourselves, we then arise 
from His banqueting table and go in new strength to carry His message.”* 
So, how do we prepare? How do we share our story and present God’s story of love and 
redemption? How do we pray? All of these were important questions for consideration 
during the writing and implementation of the project. 

Throughout my ministerial experience, I have facilitated small groups with both 
clergy and lay, separately and jointly, on various spiritual-based topics, but primarily on 
prayer. My experience as a school administrator facilitating groups of teachers helped 
implement this project. As I contemplated my personal and ministry journey, it has been 
and continues to be a life entrenched in prayer. As I examined the history of the context 
of the project, prayer was the connecting thread. I sought to provide a place for 
participants to learn how to engage in meaningful prayer practices that would boost 
confidence in praying with the expectancy of God’s supernatural move and deepen a 
personal relationship with God. 


The small group study was provided online as an alternative platform for those 


who would not otherwise attend ministry activities in the physical building. The online 


4 Randy Clark, There Is More (Bloomington, MN: Chosen Books, 2013), 216. 
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meetings were intended to be held in response to the social distancing cautions in the 
aftermath of the coronavirus epidemic. I believed that group participants and I would 
share a change in our spiritual journey with God. The hypothesis envisioned that church 
leaders would become devoted to prayer, being watchful and thankful. They would be 
empowered and equipped and know how to intercede for others and spread the great 
news of Jesus. 

I had struggled with moments when I lacked the confidence to pray and was less 
devoted to praying with alertness and gratitude. I sought to learn through this project 
what additional needs within the context group would provide open doors to healing and 
support for the ministry of prayer. I anticipated that I would learn through qualitative 
analysis the effectiveness of prayer practices in the lives of clergy and lay people. I 
expected to learn if participation in the project would increase consistency and 
persistency in devotion to prayer and if this new knowledge would empower ministry 
leaders to use prayer practices in other settings outside of ministry. For congregations to 
become vibrant and vital in ministry, church leaders must once again become 
empowered, motivated, and devoted to praying with the expectancy that God will show 
up and show out in new and miraculous ways. Throughout this project, I expected to 


discover how God would unveil His purpose and plan for those He has called. 


Conclusion 
The overarching structure and content of the project were to design and 
implement a guide for engaging in operational prayer practices that would support clergy 


and lay leaders to become more confident in praying with intentionality and expectancy 
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for God to move in miraculous ways. I hoped to affirm and establish that if clergy and lay 
leaders were trained to integrate prayer practices into their lives and ministries, they 
would be empowered and equipped with strategies to pray fervently and diligently. In 
turn, they could deepen their relationship with God, maintain a vigorous and diligent 
prayer life, and enhance their ability to develop and maintain relationships with others. 

The six-week session was advertised via social media in the local church, the 
Presiding Elder District, and the Annual Conference. Interested participants responded by 
registering on the church’s online teaching platform. The study group worked through the 
spiritual teachings, prayer, and prayer practices that supported the project’s hypothesis. 
The established data collection methods sought to confirm what participants learned, how 
the training informed them, and how they were empowered to engage in meaningful 
prayer practices. Empowered clergy and lay leaders empower congregations. Empowered 
congregations become vibrant and vital in community witness where consistent and 
persistent devotion to praying leads to open doors wherein God will show up and show 
out in new and miraculous ways. The following chapters outline the foundational 
research for this ministry project. 

The next chapter examines and discusses a biblical exploration of commitment to 
prayer. In Colossians 4:2—6, Paul encourages consistent and steadfast devotion. The 


essential element of this biblical text will affirm the necessity of the project’s focus. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The biblical foundation chapter provides an in-depth analysis of the Pauline 
appeal to the church at Colossae found in Colossians chapter 4, verses two through six, 
which supports the hypothesis and goal of the project. Amongst the many general 
reproaches included in Colossians 4:1—6, several encourage the Colossians to pray, walk 
in wisdom, and not condemn those outside the household of faith (outsiders).' The 
emphasis of the warnings can be put into two words: pray and witness. As this exegesis 
will reveal, the attitude of prayer, how we live, and how we speak are essential factors in 
sharing the gospel with the world. 

One of the focal “points of this letter to the church at Colossae is its message of 
the importance of the nature of Christ over all creation and Christ’s complete sufficiency 
for genuine spirituality.”? Examining the text fosters a discussion of the text’s historical, 


literary form, structure, and movement. Understanding the historical and literal contexts 


‘Ernest D. Martin, Believer’s Church Bible Commentary: Colossians-Philemon, Believer’s Church 
Bible Commentary (A 15 Volume Commentary Set) (Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 1993), https://www- 
ministrymatters-com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/library/#/bcbc/e0b3a18ec4d7d8 1b1557e0587c6bec80/colossians-42- 
6-calling-to-prayer-and-witness. html. 


> Constantine R. Campbell and Jonathan T. Pennington, Reading the New Testament as Christian 
Scripture (Reading Christian Scripture): A Literary, Canonical, and Theological Survey (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Academic, 2020), 353, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=6269235. 
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ps 
will support understanding the project theme by helping participants build confidence in 


praying and deepen their understanding of devotion to prayer. 

This chapter examines Paul’s exhortation to address the lay leaders’ concern—the 
project’s context— having little or no intercessory prayer models as exemplars. The 
emphasis on devotion to prayer and praying for self and others is necessary for equipping 
and empowering members to devote themselves to praying confidently and consistently. 
The prayer journey is critical to one’s relationship with God through Jesus Christ. Paul 
alerts the Colossians that merely praying is not enough; they must also present 
themselves as attractive to non-believers.* The central message of chapter 4, verses two 
through six, follows a shared outline and exploration of the text’s historical, social, and 
literary contexts, structure, and detailed analysis and synthesis of the pericope. The call 
and boldness of prayer revealed in the passage catalyze growth and empowerment as 
clergy and lay leaders yield and avail themselves to God, embracing the open floodgates 


of endless possibilities for ministry in the church community. 


Outline of Colossians 4:2-6 


I. The Inward focus of prayer (v. 2) 
A.  Persevere in prayer (v. 2a) 


"Devote yourselves to prayer 
B. Be alert with thanksgiving (v. 2b) 


*Pkeeping alert in it with thanksgiving. 


3 John Muddiman and John Barton, The Pauline Epistles (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 
Incorporated, 2010), 214, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=602473. 
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II. The Upward focus of prayer (vv. 3-4) 
A. | God may open the door (v. 3a) 


34At the same time, 
pray for us as well that God will open to us a door for the word, 


B. Reveal the mystery of Christ (vv.3b—-4) 
3°that we may declare the mystery of Christ, 
for which I am in prison, 


4So that I may reveal it clearly, 
as I should 


Ill. The Outward focus of prayer (vv. 5—6) 
A. Walk in wisdom (v. 5) 


>Conduct yourselves wisely toward outsiders, 
making the most of the time. 


B. Speak with grace (v. 6) 
Let your speech always be gracious, 


seasoned with salt, 
so that you may know how you ought to answer everyone. 


Historical Context 

Scholars dispute Paul’s authorship of the book of Colossians, citing variance in 
the writing style, the conception of Paul’s role, Christology, eschatology, and literary 
dependence—yet many of the reasons are not compelling.* Muddiman and Barton argue 
that 

the charge to the Colossians is the work of a secondary imitator because it 

conflates phrases from other letters, such as Romans, Galatians, and 

Thessalonians, exaggerating the importance of verbal reminiscences, suggesting 


that this imposter fails to justify the proposed redactional technique in only parts 
of Colossians.° 


4 Muddiman and Barton, The Pauline Epistles, 205. 


> Muddiman and Barton, The Pauline Epistles, 205. 
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These arguments are not overly compelling. Therefore, the authorship is attributed 
to the Apostle Paul for this exegesis. Earlier in the letter, Paul writes to the Colossian 
church, informing them that he and Timothy prayed relentlessly for them (1:3, 9). 

Paul, previously named Saul, was a persecutor of Christians. His encounter with 
God on the road to Damascus was pivotal in his life. His conversion was life-changing. 
Paul, the apostle and a teacher of Jesus Christ, calls the community to prayer. Throughout 
his historical account, Paul illuminates the preeminence and sufficiency of Christ in all 
things. Paul and Timothy, the co-signors of this letter, describe their thankfulness to God 
for the Colossians’ faith, hope, and love (1:3—5)—the hallmarks of the Christian life.° 
Paul provides an essential context for interpreting his words when many Christians face 
persecution. Prayer, rather than weaponry, is how believers fight against their 
adversaries.’ The text contains encouragement for prayer, thanksgiving, and petition. 
Jerry L. Sumney’s encouragement to believers to give thanks in all circumstances—as 
was encouraged by Paul to the Colossians—writes, “For Colossians, thanksgiving is a 
part of the believer’s response to God’s gifts (2:7; 3:17). The believer’s whole life 
orientation includes thanksgiving in 3:15 and 3:17, as does the prayer with thanksgiving 


in 4:2.”8 


® Campbell and Pennington, Reading the New Testament as Christian Scripture, 353-4. 


7 Margaret Aymer, Cynthia Briggs Kittredge, and David A. Sanchez, Fortress Commentary on the 
Bible: The New Testament (Lanham: MD: Fortress Press, 2014), 571, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=3440128. 


8 Jerry L. Sumney, Colossians: A Commentary (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 
2008), 255-257, https://ebookcentral-proquest- 
com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/lib/dtl/reader.action?docID=34 16775 &query=. 
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Grant R. Osborne notes that the early believers saw themselves primarily as a 
worshipping community, devoting themselves continually to prayers (Acts 1:14; 2:42).? 
Paul calls the community to constant prayer. Paul’s quest for prayer is seen throughout 
the letter of Colossians, as is found in other Pauline letters (Gal. 5:25-6:10; Eph. 6:18— 
20; Phil. 4:4-9; 1 Thess. 5:12—22).!° 

The Church of Colossae was heavily influenced by false teachers who were 
disputing and denigrating the deity of Jesus Christ. They were teaching that Jesus was not 
God. Paul took it upon himself to address the matters of the false teachers even though he 
was not physically present to witness their struggles. Not only did the church struggle 
with false teachings, but they also struggled with those who abused the Jewish law (2: 
11-12). Paul’s message spread from Ephesus through the Colossian believer Epaphras, 
also known as Epaphroditus.'! The concept of prayer in Colossians implies that 
everything finally depends on God’s power and that Christians must be reminded to 
believe this.!? Paul intends to shift the focus of the Colossians to an outward focus of 
prayer. 

The biblical social context directly affects the project context, for example, 
involving a school for students with disabilities. Such a program ensures that all 


stakeholders are informed, supported, and empowered to accomplish the school and 


° Grant R. Osborne, “Moving Forward On Our Knees: Corporate Prayer In The New Testament,” 
Journal of the Evangelical Society 53, no. 1 (June 2010): 243-67, https://www.etsjets.org/files/JETS - 
PDFs/53/53-2/JETS_53-2_243-267_Osborne.pdf. 

‘0 Martin, Believer’s Church Bible Commentary: Colossians-Philemon. 


'! Campbell and Pennington, Reading the New Testament as Christian Scripture, 355. 
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district’s mission and vision. Colossians, in terms of its social context, addresses serving 
with integrity (3:23), serving with compassion (3:12), maintaining reciprocal 
relationships (4:1), and offering forgiveness as one is forgiven (1:13, 20). Paul urges 
those in the community to be careful in their walk; he admonishes them to be aware of 
their talk to those outside the faith household (outsiders). Considering Paul’s coded 
language, his call to gracious speech seasoned with salt indicates a need for appropriate 
speech in the community.!* Whatever the work, believers are to serve their best, for they 
do it all in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Paul writes to encourage and call for 
believers to pray and be alert, seek God’s revelation for the ministry, and use wisdom to 
interact with non-believers. Paul urges the church to pray for the success of his efforts to 


make known the mystery of Christ that has been so important in Colossians.!* 


Literary Context 
In the pericope under examination, the theme of prayer with consistency and 

confidence is lifted by Paul throughout his message. Paul calls for devotion. In 1 
Thessalonians 5:18, Paul sheds light on the necessity of prayer to open doors of 
opportunity and clarify the message proclaimed to others about Jesus Christ. The 
instructions in the closing exhortations apply to the whole church rather than addressing 
various members according to their station in life, as did the teachings of the household 
code (3:18—-4:1). There is no transition in moving from the household instructions to the 


concluding thoughts of the letter. Paul no longer singles out special groups within the 


'3 Aymer, Kittredge, and Sanchez, Fortress Commentary on the Bible: The New Testament, 570. 


4 Sumney, Colossians, 255. 
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church but now addresses all church members. Theologians suggest that reading 3:18— 
4:1, together with 4:2—6, proposes that the closing appeals may help the reader better 
understand the warnings of the household codes.'> Based on verses 2-4, it would appear 
that instructions concerning the household code are sandwiched between instructions 
about prayer and thanksgiving. 

Further, by looking at verses 6—7, we can see that the instruction primarily 
concerns its effect on those outside the community. Michael F. Bird points out that “After 
establishing the nature of the relations in Christian households (largely to offset 
allegations that Christians are anti-social radicals), Paul proceeds to exhort the Colossians 
in the life of faithfulness that he has already spoken of (1:4; 2:5).”!° It is vital to point out 
that the teachings of 3:5—4:1 focus on life inside the Christian community, and 4:2-6 
turns the readers’ attention to communication with non-Christians.'’ Three sections of 
Colossians 4:2—6 establish the basis for further exegetical discussion: the responsibilities 
of the believers to engage in an inward, upward, and outward focus of prayer. The first 
section consists of verse 2, in which Paul reminds the believers to persevere in prayer, 


accompanied by a message for alertness on the part of the believers. In this context, Paul 


'S Nijay K. Gupta, Leslie Andres, and R. Alan Culpepper, Colossians, Smyth and Helwys Bible 
Commentary (Macon, GA: Smyth & Helwys Publishing, Inc., 2013), 183, 
https://search.ebscohost.com/login.aspx ?direct=true&db=nlebk& AN=1440525 &site=ehost- 
live&scope=site. 


‘6 Michael F. Bird, “Closing Words of Exhortation from a Missionary Friend (4:2—18),” in 
Colossians and Philemon, \st ed., A New Covenant Commentary (Cambridge, UK: The Lutterworth Press, 
2009), 118-130, https://doi-org.dtl.idm.oclc.org/10.2307/j.cttlcg4kn2.14. 


'7R, David Hayward and Neal Krause, “Patterns of Change in Prayer Activity, Expectancies, and 
Contents During Older Adulthood,” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 52, no. 1 (2013): 17-34. 
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emphasizes the eschatological urgency of his message (v. 2b).'® Paul begins this section 


by calling for the believers to preserve and press on in prayer. Paul sums up his request 
by reminding them to be alert with thanksgiving. In this second section, Paul’s 
concluding thoughts center on the upward focus of prayer (vv. 3-4). Here, Paul turns his 
attention upward, calling believers to pray that God may open doors for him and his co- 
workers to preach the gospel as he ought. 

Additionally, Paul calls for prayers that God may endow him with knowledge, 
wisdom, and understanding in his gospel ministry so that the mystery of Christ may be 
proclaimed with clarity. Finally, in the third section, Paul calls for an outward prayer 
focus (vv. 5—6). He addresses the Colossians regarding walking in wisdom and speaking 
with grace seasoned with salt. Paul devotes his attention to how believers should live in a 
world that rejects their beliefs and values. Sumney suggests that “believers must conduct 
themselves wisely in situations and be ready to offer reasons for this uniqueness. This 
uniqueness is from a life that impacts the world to speech that draws people to God.”!” 
According to Longman et al., verse 5 suggests that “believers share a winsome witness 
with outsiders by their ways and worlds.” Gupta et al. affirm with Longman regarding 


the witness to outsiders that “it is the opening of their eyes to a big world that needs 


'8 David W. Pao and Clinton E. Arnold, Colossians and Philemon (Grand Rapids, MI: 
HarperCollins Christian Publishing, 2012), 284-298, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=5397535. 


'9 Sumney, Colossians, 260. 


2° Tremper Longman III et al., Ephesians--Philemon, 12th ed., The Expositor’s Bible 
Commentary, revised edition; 12 (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Academic, 2006), 348. Gupta et al, 
Colossians, 189, suggest, “it’s the opening of their eyes to a big world that needs words of grace spoken 
with graciousness.” 
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words of grace spoken with graciousness.””! Christianity’s peace is often treated with 


hostility in the modern world. When building a good Christian witness and making it 
more likely that Christians will be heard, what Christians do and how they act should be 


of concern to them. 


Form/Structure/Movement 
The text being examined was compared using the New Revised Standard Version 
(NRSV), the New International Version (NIV), and the English Standard Version (ESV) 
translations. The biblical translations and interpretations each supported the other in the 
structure of the subdivisions of the focal text. Each translation provided the heading of 
the focal text as “Further Instructions.” The verses following the pericope were grouped 
in the subheading of “Final Greetings and Benediction.” 
The overview of the literary structure of Colossians 4:2—6 serves as a guide for 
the discussion with detailed analysis, synthesis, and conclusion of the text based on the 
subdivision “Further Instructions.” 
I. The Inward focus of prayer (v. 2) 
A.  Persevere in prayer (v. 2a) 
B. Be alert with thanksgiving (v. 2b) 

Il. The Upward direction of worship (vv. 3-4) 
A. | God may open the door (v. 3a) 


B. — Paul may reveal the mystery of Christ (vv. 3b—4) 


*! Gupta, Andres, and Culpepper, Colossians, 189. 
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Ill. The Outward focus of prayer (vv. 5—6) 


A. Walk in wisdom (v. 5) 


B. Speak with grace (v. 6) 


Detailed Analysis 

I. The Inward focus of prayer (v.2) 

A. Persevere in prayer (v.2a) 

Grant R. Osborne writes, "Paul begins verse 2 by calling the believers to a life of 
prayer, defining prayer as spiritual vigilance combined with thanksgiving for God’s 
faithful response. Devote yourself (tpookaptepetts; proskartereite) indicates a sense of 
urgency for an ongoing persistence or perseverance in prayer—a call to consistent 
spiritual devotion.””* lpookaptepé@ (proskartered) is defined as “to continue to do 
something with intense effort, with the possible implication of despite difficulty — ‘to 
devote oneself to, to keep on, to persist in.”*? Ernest D. Martin indicates that the same 
word for continuing perseverance also appears in Acts 6:4 concerning Paul’s 
commitment to prayer and the ministry of the word.”* Persevering in prayer necessitates 
that the believers be keenly engaged in prayers. The inward focus of perseverance is 


glaring. 


2 Grant R. Osborne, Colossians and Philemon: Verse by Verse (Oak Harbor, WA: Lexham Press, 
2016), 89, https://ebookcentral-proquest- 
com.dtl.idm.oclce.org/lib/dtl/reader.action?docID=5 153161 &ppg=8. 
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The expectation is that the Colossians should likewise pray and give thanks as 
Paul did in 1:3 and 1:9. Paul encourages his reader to continue in prayer, not as a habit, 
but as an act of responsibility. Martin further notes, “In contrast to fixed hours and set 
patterns for prayer in Jewish and other religious traditions, prayer for Christians is 
marked by devotion, resolve, and perseverance.””> The expression stresses not giving up 
on one’s constancy to prayer; it is a call to perseverance and devotion. Although one may 
give attention to other things, the appeal suggests one should return to diligent prayer, as 
seen in Jesus’ parable in Luke 18 involving the widow who persistently petitioned the 
judge. Devotion to prayer keeps believers ready for judgment and equips them to reject 
false teachings.”° The call to “devote yourselves to prayer” points to the need to be 
consistent and faithful in one’s worshipful existence—a way for believers to participate 
in unfolding God’s redemptive plan in history, as indicated in the commentary by Pao 
and Arnold.”’ It’s a way for believers to get involved in God’s mission. Therefore, 
worship becomes faithful and consistent. A strong commitment to prayer prepares 
believers to face life’s ups and downs with courage and confidence. 

B. Be alert with thanksgiving (v. 2b) 

Aside from persevering in prayer, the Colossians are also commanded to maintain 

alertness: being watchful with thanksgiving.”* In verse 2b, Eduard Lohse et al. note that 


The community is called to constant prayer. This admonition has a fixed place in 
the community instruction and therefore is repeatedly stressed in the 


°5 Martin, Believer’s Church Bible Commentary: Colossians-Philemon. 
76 Sumney, Colossians, 259. 
77 Pao and Arnold, Colossians and Philemon, 292. 
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exhortation. .. . Prayer is the right way to watchfulness. The command to be 

“watchful” (ypnyopev@v) is not motivated here by a reference to the day of the 

Lord, which will occur suddenly and unexpectedly. Rather, it simply describes the 

believers’ general stance. They should be watchful and pray at all times. Their 

prayer should also constantly be filled with thanksgiving and praise as they extol 
and glorify God.” 

Paul declares to the Colossians the necessity of prayer for unlocking doors of 
ministry and opportunity. His clarion call highlights the plea for wisdom, grace, and 
courage in revealing the mystery of Jesus Christ. Alertness and thanksgiving serve as 
qualifiers of devotion to prayer. Paul’s need for “alertness” is driven by his eschatological 
focus (1 Thess. 5:2—10). Paul follows the early Christian tradition of representing the 
need for readiness using the metaphor of sleepiness and wakefulness (Rom. 13:11—13), as 
suggested by Gupta et al.*? The implication is that prayer should be solemn and fervent 
yet offered in a manner that expresses gratitude. 

The emphasis on thanksgiving indicates that it is an essential element of prayer. 
Paul’s letter begins and ends with thanksgiving to God as he transitions into intercession 
for the Colossians believers. abdtf év evyaptotia (auté en eucharistia) translates to mean 
thankfulness, gratitude, giving of thanks, thanksgiving.*! There is more to thanksgiving 
than just asking for another blessing from God. It is a critical part of the Christian 


supplication process and should not be neglected. The connection with thanksgiving 


suggests the triad: praying, watching for answers to prayer, and expressing thanks when 


°° Eduard Lohse et al., Colossians and Philemon: A Commentary on the Epistles to the Colossians 
and to Philemon (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1971), 164-165. 
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answers appear.*” In its literary sense, the New International Commentary noted in the 
introduction (Col 1:3) that prayer and thanksgiving can never be dissociated from each 


other in the Christian life.*? 


Il. The Upward focus of worship (vv. 3-4) 
A. God may open the door (v. 3a) 

Verses 3—4 address the focus of upward prayer—prayer in the life of the saints in 
relationship to God. Paul asks the believers to remember to pray for him and his co- 
workers (Timothy and Epaphras at the time). Paul’s requests are two-fold: 1) that God 
may open the door of access for the word being spoken to facilitate witness and 2) his 
mission to declare the mystery of Christ and speak with clarity in presenting the gospel. 
Paul’s being behind closed doors did not hinder him from seeking open doors for others. 
Bird notes, “This is a prayer for God’s initiative, assistance, and direction in opening 
avenues for them to continue their evangelistic task.”*4 The prayer that God may open the 
door is that God may move anything that hinders the spreading of the gospel. Prayer for 
open doors seeks the intervention of the Holy Spirit to declare words of life, hope, and 
encouragement to remove hindrances from the hearts of those who have not yet received 
salvation. The open door may also be—as in the case of Paul—the ability to preach the 


gospel beyond his human knowledge. Osborne writes, “Paul is not requesting power for 


2N. T. Wright, The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians and to Philemon: An Introduction and 
Commentary, The Tyndale New Testament Commentaries (Leicester, UK: Inter-Varsity Press, 1988), 151. 
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himself; it is “the Word” that has the power and God who will open the doors.”*> Paul 


asks the believers to pray for him and those ministering with him that they may preach 
the good news of salvation in Christ. The figurative language of opening a door for the 
gospel message (and for the messenger) stands in comparison to Paul’s writing in 2 Cor 
2:12 (where at Troas, he says, “‘a door was opened for me in the Lord).”*° The 
community should pray that God may clear an unhindered path for preaching the word. 
No matter what the circumstances, the word must be preached.*” When believers pray for 
God to open doors, the faith application believes that God will, in fact, open doors. 

B. Paul may reveal the mystery of Christ (vv. 3b—4) 

Osborne further posits that “Paul’s ministry is a proclamation of the gospel 
defined as the “mystery” of Christ, “the hope of glory (1:27).”** Paul does not hesitate to 
ask for prayers for himself and his team so that the revelation of the mystery of Christ 
includes Jews and Gentiles. Paul considers himself the agent that God uses in spreading 
the gospel, thereby relying on the prayers of the believers in addition to their 
encouragement and financial support. Sumney writes that “the summons to prayer is tied 
to Paul’s mission and Paul’s teachings as Paul is strengthened in his quest to deliver the 
gospel, despite his suffering to do so.”*’ Though in chains, Paul knows he is an excellent 


model to the Colossians. Paul is letting the Colossians know that although chains 


35 Osborne, Colossians and Philemon, 90. 

36 Bruce, The New International Commentary, 115. 
37 Lohse et al., Colossians and Philemon, 165. 
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physically bind him, he has not lost his passion for sharing the gospel so that all may hear 


about Christ. 

Il. The Outward focus of prayer (vv. 5-6) 

A. Walk in wisdom (v. 5) 

Paul transitions his prayer to an outward focus on the non-believers (outsiders). 
He encourages believers to make the most of their time. Paul admonishes the Colossians 
to take advantage of every opportunity to bring Christ to lost humanity. The Greek word 
used to denote interaction with outsiders is s6ayopaCouEevot (exagoradzomenoi), based 
on the meaning “to buy up.’*° In other words, Paul suggests that for each chance 
believers get, they should use their time preemptively to seek to magnify Christ and bring 
glory and honor to His name. Walking in wisdom driven by the knowledge of God’s 
will—as in 1:9—is the cautionary mode in which they behave towards and relate to 
outsiders. Sumney writes that “The New Testament exhortations commonly use the word 
TMEpITatTEO meaning “live.” Literally, this word means to “walk around,” but it often 
functions as a metaphor for how one conducts their life.”*! Thus, if believers are serious 
about sharing the gospel, they must pray watchfully and thankfully and consider how 
they live. “Paul concludes the paraenesis of this letter with an eye on the church’s 


ongoing mission as carried out by both him and his readers.””4” 


4° Gupta, Andres, and Culpepper, Colossians, 188. 
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B. Speak with grace, seasoned with salt (v. 6) 


Paul further reiterates the need for believers to be mindful of how they outwardly 
share the gospel. Paul encourages believers to consider how they speak to others to 
reflect who they are in Christ. Paul suggests believers speak with grace and readiness, 
extending kindness to non-believers. It is a testament to the new life that believers have in 
Christ. Martin submits that the speech of Christians should be exciting and compelling. 
The implication is that speech can be both gracious and salty.** Pao notes that the word 
“speech” (0 A0yoo; ho logos) can be translated as “word,” which goes hand in hand with 
grace. Pao also notes that Paul urges believers to extend the word of truth through the 
power of the same “grace” as they witness to “outsiders.” 

Paul ends the verse with a purpose that the believers need to know that it is 
necessary to understand how to answer the non-believers. Foster presents this case by 
highlighting that the Colossians are to follow the apostolic model of Paul as they rely on 
the grace of God to speak a distinctive message to those around them.** A believer’s life 
and testimony to outsiders might support them in deciding to turn from their ways to join 
those who walk in wisdom. Deterding notes, “The church’s mission is supported not only 
by the church players but also by the church’s life.” ** Colossians 4:5 exhorts the 
Christian that their life of wisdom is to be carried with a view to those outside the faith. 


Paul encourages the Colossians to walk in wisdom for those following in their footsteps. 


43 Martin, Believer’s Church Bible Commentary: Colossians-Philemon. 
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Synthesis and Conclusion 


In conclusion, in the exegetical study of Colossians, the fourth chapter, verses two 
through six, supports the project’s theme of incorporating prayer practices as tools 
necessary to approach prayer fervently and diligently. The biblical text lays the 
foundation of the doctoral project because it teaches how engaging in effective prayer 
practices makes room for God’s divine empowerment to manifest. Staying devoted to 
prayer is a substantial means of creating and maintaining a deep relationship with God. 
Despair and discouragement can complicate one’s prayer life, but Paul suggests 
remaining alert and thankful; prayer changes one’s perspective. 

The central lesson of the pericope is to maintain a life of prayer, purposefully 
praying to expand the gospel of Jesus Christ in and through believers. Prayers are 
witnesses to the mysteries of Jesus Christ. The focus on prayer towards commendable 
Christian behavior brings God honor and glory. This exegetical chapter has described 
how Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians emphasizes the need for consistent and confident 
prayer to expand God’s Kingdom. There has been a discussion of the necessity of regular 
prayer in every believer’s life and an argument that persistence, vigilance, thanksgiving, 
and focus are the most important factors in prayer. 

This chapter addressed the scope of this study: inadequate teaching on prayer and 
a lack of confidence in some individuals to pray effectively and to expect God’s response 
to the impossibilities of human nature. Paul’s exhortation in Colossians 4:2-6 
demonstrates that believers are to be devoted in prayer and alert with thanksgiving. 
Prayer would open the door for the gospel to be declared and the mystery of Christ to be 


revealed. Paul further expanded that believers must pray that God would empower them 
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to walk in wisdom, speak graciously, and be exciting witnesses to those outside the faith. 
This implies that all believers should be watchful in their prayers and spiritual warfare so 
that what is released through prayer and contending is kindness in their communication, 
wisdom in their walk, consideration in their conversation, and gratitude for grace in their 
hearts. Prayer should be the first response to all situations. Paul encourages believers to 
be aware of others, themselves, and God. In one sentence, Paul says: Speak to God about 
people and speak to people about God. 

Finally, this text is helpful as a model to equip and empower clergy and lay 
leaders to pray for discernment in seeking God’s will to know how to pray for themselves 
and others. This text appeals to ministry leaders who desire to deepen their relationship 
with God. Intentional praying is transformative. In this letter, Paul argues that professing 
Christians believe that the gospel transforms lives. The admonition empowers believers 
to know that with prayer for open doors, God-empowering possibilities for the 
miraculous can happen. Paul’s exhortation addresses a reader’s relationship with self 
(inward focus), connection to God (upward concentration), and a reader’s relationship 
with others (outward vision). The text will serve as the central discussion point during the 
six—week implementation of the project to support clergy and lay leaders with concrete 
strategies for using prayer practices to rebuild confidence and to pray as they seek to 
strengthen their relationship with God. 

Clergy and lay leaders who yield and make themselves available to God can grow 
and become empowered by the call to and boldness of prayer found in Colossians 4:2—6. 
In support of the project’s theme, Paul instructs participants on incorporating prayer 


practices that will empower them with the confidence to pray with intention and 
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expectancy. If Paul’s model is followed, it will lead to increasing prayer and prayer 
meetings that bear more fruit in responsiveness to God and from God. 

As historic prayer meetings spread rapidly, God’s presence and the power of 
answered prayers pervaded them. The following chapter establishes the historical basis 
for the research on devotion to prayer. The chapter focuses on the life and work of lay 
leader Jeremiah Lanphier, whose unwavering dedication to prayer ignited the Great 


Prayer Awakening in 1857-58, serving as a model for the project emphasis. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Church life is characterized by periods of spiritual intensity in the revivalist 
movement. Characteristically, the unconverted come to Christ, and the converted are 
shaken out of their spiritual lethargy.! Revival and awakening are synonymous terms. 
However, awakening is referred to as extensive revival movements.” This chapter focuses 
on the life and role of Jeremiah Lanphier’ and the Great Prayer Awakening of 1857-58. 
The ministry project, "Expectant Conversations with God: Prayer Practices that Empower 
Clergy and Laity for Service," seeks to equip church leaders with strategies to support 
prayer privately and publicly. The project will help the principal investigator explore and 
measure the impact of engaging in meaningful prayer practices that empower clergy and 
lay leaders to become more devoted to prayer. Participants will be mentored to pray with 
intent and expectancy that God will open the door to new possibilities and move in 


miraculous ways. 
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Eddie Hyatt emphatically states, “Prayer is not something unique or uncommon to 
the American experience.’* The discipline of prayer is undoubtedly evident in people 
who practice it sincerely. The historical research seeks to arrange a historical foundation 
for the ministry in context by presenting a significant model lay leader—Jeremiah 
Lanphier— who was instrumental in the birth of a revival prayer movement in New York 
City.° Lanphier’s life experience and the Great Prayer Awakening of 1857-58 reflect 
Vance Havner’s quote used by Dave Butts that, “Revival is falling in love with Jesus all 
over again.” Butts further states, “The whole idea of revival is a Christ awakening.” ° 
This chapter will examine Lanphier’s life and role in the formation of the Great Prayer 
Awakening of 1857—58’—also known as the Fulton Street Meeting, Prayer Revival 
(Businessmen’s Revival), the New York City Noon Prayer Meeting, the Prayer Meeting 
Revival, as well as the Third Great Awakening. It will be imperative to consider the 
impact of the Great Prayer Awakening in the United States and around the globe. 

Revival brings a change in people and situations. Revival leaders such as 
Jeremiah Lanphier, Charles Spurgeon, and Dwight Moody, to name a few, left a lasting 
imprint on the lives of Christians in the United States and the world at large. From 1845 


to 1857, religious life in the United States declined, and the moments of the Second Great 
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Awakening faded. The initiation of prayer meetings addressed the fall.’ Today, many 


prayer groups are increasing in unusual ways. The purpose of this ministry project is not 
only to equip believers with the tools they need to pray but also to get people talking 


about the need for congregational and individual prayer. 


Historical Background 


Jeremiah Lanphier—1809-1898 

Long before the Third Great Awakening—about twelve years ago—America’s 
spiritual or religious life declined. America was experiencing a boost in wealth. In the 
lives of many citizens, finances were of utmost importance. 

People were seeking riches rather than seeking a consistent relationship with God. 
A few churches could stand on their own by preaching the freedom of the gospel with the 
strong influence of revival.’ Other churches were losing people, and the issues of 
worldliness were sneaking in.'° Collin Hansen notes that revivals are also easier to 
explain when the Spirit’s movement seems to coalesce behind at least one dynamic 
leader.'' A dynamic lay leader of his time, Jeremiah Lanphier was, without a doubt, 


among the most popular and influential lay leaders. 
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As a missionary, Jeremiah demonstrated a deep passion for missions and 


spreading the gospel of Jesus Christ. Samuel I. Prime writes, 


“Mr. Jeremiah Calvin Lanphier was born in Coxsackie, N. Y. He became a 
resident of this city about twenty years ago, engaged in mercantile pursuits, united 
with the Tabernacle church on profession of his faith in 1842, and was for eight or 
nine years a member of Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander’s church. He joined the 
North Dutch Church in 1857 and, on July Ist of the same year, entered upon his 
work as the missionary of that church, under the direction of its consistory.””!” 


Eddie L Hyatt records, 


The North Dutch Church hired Jeremiah to reach out to the many new immigrant 
families and businesses pouring into the area. The changing demographics in the 
area forced many of the churches out. The Fulton Street Church decided to 
remain, thus offering Lanphier a job as a home missionary to conduct a visitation 
program in lower Manhattan’s impoverished and wealthy communities.'? 


Orr notes that “Lanphier had no experience in church visitation work. The 


mission was slow; over time, the religious life in America was waning, while many 


sought physical riches rather than spiritual riches in God. When chaos threatened 


churches, many began to leave the church.”!4 Marvin D. Hoff admits that Lanphier 


became frustrated and discouraged with the spiritual indifference he encountered. 


Hoff writes, 


28. 


After every period of work in the neighborhood, Mr. Lanphier would return to the 
consistory room of the church and pray. He spent long periods in prayer and 
received a great amount of consolation from these prayer times. He was also 
convinced that whatever results were gleaned from his labors were owed largely 
to his prayer life. These two facts caused him to feel that others should share in 
these prayer periods.'° 
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Although Lanphier had experienced frustration and discouragement during this time, he 
remained persistent and devoted to accomplishing the task that he was assigned and 
which he felt God led him to complete. 

Mark Gunderman points out that the spiritual plight of the lost masses was an 
essential factor in Lanphier deciding to give up his business for full-time missionary 
service, devoting himself to inner-city evangelism work.'° His business skills helped him 
organize youth boys’ clubs and Sunday school classes. Sadly, historians report that the 
poor stayed away from church with its better-dressed congregations, discouraging 
Lanphier.'’ Those with no experience but a strong sense of mission and a passionate 
desire to serve are often overlooked. Despite the pushback and the conditions of the 
environment in which he lived and served, Jeremiah Lanphier displayed the tenacity to 
endure. There was a strong faith and trust in God in his life. 

During this critical time, he made it his duty to commune with God in prayer— 
and in that, he found comfort. Hyatt, in his book The Great Prayer Awakening of 1857- 
58, writes: 

Lanphier trudged throughout the streets of New York City, day after day, handing 

out gospel handbills and talking to people about the Savior. After three months of 

active outreach, he noted that the initial excitement he had once known was 


wearing thin—week after week—as he encountered indifference, rejection, and 
opposition at times." 
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Lanphier thought it wise to open at noontime for prayer since many in the work field 
usually would take an hour for rest and refreshment. Burdened by the need to pray, 
Lanphier invited others to join him in a noon-day prayer meeting.'? He observed the 
businesspeople during their lunch hour while carrying out his duties. The emptiness and 
indifference Lanphier saw in the faces of those passing by concerned him. He sensed 
God’s guidance and leadership as he thought about hosting a noon-day prayer meeting 
when the businesspeople would be on their lunch break and could encounter a noontime 
spiritual refreshment from the daily routine to communicate with God.”° He prayed, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’”””! 

Lanphier prayed, and with the approval from the church committee, he 
established the meeting place and time for business people to come during their lunch 
break to pray—either for five minutes or up to an hour.”” Hoff notes that although 
Lanphier did not receive any plan of instructions, his commitment to prayer and the 
consolation he received from others led him to approach the elders and deacons of the 
North Dutch Church to ask permission to pen the church for a noon-day prayer meeting.”* 


Flyers announcing the prayer meeting made way for the merchants, mechanics, clerks, 
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strangers, and businesspeople to have an opportunity to stop and devote themselves to 
prayer—calling on God in the perplexities of life.* 
Orr also records that, 
Lanphier posted a sign on the door of the church advertising the prayer meeting. 
His meeting took place on the third floor of the church building. The handbills 
included one side with the title of the prayer meetings, “How Often Should I 
Pray?” with suggested responses: As often as the language of prayer is in my 
heart; as often as I see my need of help; as often as I feel the power of temptation; 
as often as Iam made sensible of any spiritual declension, or feel the aggression 
of a worldly, earthly spirit. In prayer, we leave time for that of the business of 
eternity. ... On the other side of the handbills, he gave the details of the prayer 
meeting—an invitation allowing merchants, mechanics, clerks, strangers, and 
businesspeople to stop and call upon God amid the perplexity’s incident to their 
respective avocations. It was planned to last for an hour but was also designed for 
those who found it convenient to remain more than five or ten minutes, as well as 
people able to remain the entire hour.” 
C. Hanson and J. D. Woodbridge write, “. . . no one showed up at the designated time, so 
he prayed alone for the first half-hour. . . . Before the conclusion of the meetings at 1:00 
p.m., four others joined, making six, and they prayed together in the North Dutch 
Church’s third-floor classroom.” Gunderman notes that “the meeting was so blessed that 
they decided to meet daily. One week later, over one hundred were present, including 
many unsaved convicted by the Holy Spirit of their sin.”” Lanphier remains steadfast to 
the call on his life. 


Jeremiah Lanphier, a zealous preacher of the gospel and earnest Christian worker 


and contribution writer to The New York Observer, truly believed that time spent in 
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prayer brings peace and resolve. America’s Great Revivals chronicles Lanphier’s 
testimony, noting that the Fulton Street prayer meeting became a permanent institution: 
The subject was laid upon my heart and was a matter of constant consideration for 
some time. At last, I resolved to give myself to work, and I shall never forget, 
with what force, at the same time, those words came home to my soul: 
“Tis done, the great transaction’s done, I am my Lord’s, and He is mine; 
He drew me, and I followed on, Charmed to confess the voice divine.”® 
A man like Jeremiah Lanphier should inspire all those devoted to the church who 
sacrifice unnoticed and unappreciated. It is a testament to God's power that he can use 
one dedicated life to accomplish his purposes through prayer. On the 150" anniversary of 
the revival, a statue of Jeremiah Lanphier was constructed—he sits with an open Bible 
calling people to pray! The statue, once housed outside the headquarters of The American 
Bible Society near Columbus Circle in upper Manhattan, is now housed in the King’s 


Lobby of Kings College in New York City.”? Jeremiah Lanphier’s journey was filled with 


a great passion for Christ. 


The Great Prayer Awakening of 1857-58 

The third great revival in American History began in 1857—58. Peter Dienstberger 
acknowledges that “J. Edwin Orr—a historian of the revival era— called it “the most 
thorough and wholesome movement ever known in the Christian Church.”””*° Joel Mosier 
notes that “the years leading up to 1857 were years of tremendous growth and prosperity 


for America. At the same time, a spiritual decline took place. People were starting to lose 
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sight of the importance of God in their lives. Churches began to experience a massive 


decline in attendance.”+! At the time, the prayer meetings were significant events that 
helped deal with the rising spiritual decline throughout America. 

Situated a few blocks from lower Manhattan’s then-World Trade Center, The 
Fulton Street, New York City prayer revival started in the North Dutch Reformed Church 
(established in 1628).** The first prayer meeting occurred on September 23, 1857, with 
Jeremiah Lanphier praying alone for the first half hour. The following week, twenty 
persons attended, and by October 7, 1857, nearly forty persons were in attendance. *? Due 
to the persistence of businessman—turmed missionary—Jeremiah Lanphier, more than 
one hundred persons were present one week later, including those who had not yet 
received Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, the Holy Spirit convicting them of their sins. 
The movement from this point on was explosive. Dienstberger points out that the unique 
feature of the noon-day prayer revival was the “unsectarian character of the work.” 
Those who gathered put aside their denominational differences when in prayer.** 
Gunderman records that, 

Men and women, young and old, of all denominations met and prayed together 

without distinctions. The meetings abounded with love for Christ, love for fellow 

Christians, love for prayer, and love of witnessing. Those in attendance felt an 


awesome sense of God’s presence. They prayed for specific people, expected 
answers, and obtained answers. A canopy of holy and awesome revival 
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influence—in reality, the presence of the Holy Spirit—seemed to hang like an 
invisible cloud over the prayer gathering.°> 


The meeting structure was set and to the point. It was almost businesslike. Mr. Lanphier 
posted the rules: 
BE PROMPT, Commencing precisely at Noon. The leader is not expected to 
exceed ten minutes in opening the meeting: 1) Open the meeting by reading and 
singing 3-5 verses of a hymn. 2) Prayer 3) Read a portion of the Scripture 4) Say 
the meeting is now open for prayers and exhortations, observing particularly the 
rules overhear inviting brethren from abroad to take part in the services 5) Read 
but one of two requests at a time—REQUIRING a prayer to follow—such a 
prayer to have particular reference to the same 6) In case of any suggestions or 
propositions by any person, say this is simply a Prayer Meeting, and that they are 
out of order, and call on someone to pray 7) Give out the closing hymn five 
minutes before one o’clock. Request the Benediction from a clergy member if one 
is present.*° 
The plan was simple: “the salvation of the soul.” They would pray for the “souls” 
of family members, neighbors, and coworkers. Others would join in praying in 
agreement. They prayed for salvation and praised God when it happened.*’ During the 
informal meetings, visitors said prayers, gave speeches, sang songs, and shared 
testimonies. There was a time limit of five minutes for each speaker so that everyone 
would get a chance to speak. What started with one person grew to six. By October 1857, 
“over 100, many of them not professors of religion but under conviction of sin and 
seeking an interest in Christ” were attending.**® 


America’s Great Revivals records, "In October 1857, America was staggered by 


the worst financial panic in its history. Banks closed, men were out of work, and families 
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went hungry. The crash no doubt had something to do with the astonishing growth of 
Lanphier’s noon meeting.”*? One church started morning-prayer meetings due to the 
noontime intercessory prayer meetings on the rise. Beardsley writes, “by spring of 1858, 
more than a score of such meetings were in operation in New York City; some different 
hours to accommodate those unable to attend a noon meeting. These meetings favored the 
regular Sabbath attendance at the various churches, which were overflowing.*° Wayne 
Johnson concludes, 


As the crowds grew, leaders adopted simple rules: 1) The leader is limited to ten 
minutes; 2) Speakers and leaders in prayer are limited to five minutes; 3) There 
shall not be more than two consecutive addresses and prayers; 4) No controversial 
points are to be discussed. In other words, this wasn’t a debating society or a 
place for the long-winded to hear themselves talk. It was a prayer action.*! 


In a sense, these meetings were a lunch-and-learn with God. Katheryn Long 
concludes that “the businessmen’s revival “celebrated a new compatibility between 
religion and the world of commerce.”*” According to what was mentioned above, the 
prayer room should not be used as a place for debate and argument but rather as a place 
of prayer. Johnson notes that 


Prayer requests reached about three hundred per day. Soon, the meeting places 
were overcrowded. They moved the prayer meetings to a larger room. Men and 
women, young and old, of all denominations met and prayed together without 
distinctions. Where denominational and doctrinal divisions had rocked previous 
revivals and awakenings, the noon-day prayer meetings were great, free from 
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controversy. Across America, businesses took up the banner, meeting specifically 
to pray for one another and the salvation of the lost.*? 


This model shows that people will be motivated to attend prayer meetings when the 
meeting is well organized, and there is an expectation that God’s presence will be felt and 
that He will do something in their lives. Eddie L Hyatt writes, “Seeing the intense 
spiritual hunger and the need for more space, many pastors began opening their churches 
for morning and evening prayer. They were astounded when their sanctuaries were filled 
with hungry seekers desiring to call on the name of the Lord.”4 Relationships with God 
can be cultivated through prayer by oneself, but prayer together can also be highly 
beneficial and purposeful. Through Christ, in prayer, the Church is united, enlightened, 
inspired, developed, and made aware of sinfulness. The grace and mercy of God, 


however, is what pardons and delivers all from all sins. 


The Effects of the Great Prayer Awakening of 1857-58 
The new life within the churches catalyzed a resurgence of evangelism. From 
New York, prayer meetings began in Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Omaha, to name a few. Though the Prayer Revival started 
modestly, it quickly grew and spread nationwide. Meetings were happening in great cities 
in the East and then moved West and South. Orr wrote that all classes of people in every 


geographical setting were affected. The revival seemed to permeate the Land; men’s 
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hearts were strangely warmed by a power outpoured in unusual ways.*> Churches 
benefitted greatly from the revival—receiving more than one million new converts into 


the American Church and reviving the over four million members present before the 


1.*6 


revival.”” This increase is primarily attributed to the resurgence in evangelism, mainly 


due to the life, work, and witness of Jeremiah Lanphier and other lay leaders who moved 
out to evangelize. Reid et al. report that the Great Awakening created church 


consciousness that helped make the revival a staple of the church life it became in the 


Second Awakening.’”*” 


As a result of the Awakening of 1857-58, prayer became a powerful tool that 
profoundly impacted the lives of many people from all walks of life. Dienstberger writes, 


In Philadelphia, John Bliss, a young member of the YMCA, attended the Fulton 
Street meetings. Having returned to Philadelphia, he patterned his noon-day 
prayer after that of Lanphier and, on November 23, 1857, started a prayer rally at 
the Union Methodist Episcopal Church. Over 500 persons were converted during 
the winter prayer meetings with Rev. James Caughey in Philadelphia. Reports 
were coming in from across the country about both prayers and conversions. ** 


It is important to note that the most significant result of the Awakening of 1858 was the 
widespread influence and practice of prayer. As everyday Christians interceded and 


worshiped God, prayer initiated the revival, grew it, and brought glory to God. 
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On the eve of the Civil War, the revival had grown out of business people’s 


prayer meetings and had soon spread to colleges.” Hyatt records, 
David Henry Palmer was a student at the University of Rochester during the Great 
Prayer Awakening of 1857-58. As a result of his encounter, he received Jesus 
Christ as his Savior. Revivals also occurred in the camps of the North and the 
South armies. Hyatt discusses that the Great Prayer Awakening met all the criteria 
for a Great Awakening revival: sovereign work of God quite distinct from any 
identifiable human plan; no group can take “ownership” of the revival; has a 
noticeable national impact across the board.*” 
J. Edwin Orr stresses that the global impact of the Great Prayer Awakening of 1857-58 
reflects “The practical evangelical ecumenism.”°! The prayer meetings had no geographic 
barriers. The speed at which the Prayer Revival swept across the nations was 
phenomenal. Dienstberger claims that “almost simultaneous to the Fulton Street 
meetings, Canada experienced a revival in 1857, and by 1858, ‘union’ prayer meetings 
with large crowds attracted intercessors across denomination lines.”>” 
In 1858, a leading Methodist paper reported that few sermons were needed during 
the revivals. Laypeople were the witnesses, and seekers flocked to the altar, receiving 
blessings beyond measure.** Laypeople were the main focus of this revival. While 


ministers counseled people, the lay people carried it out in the end. Wyman blogs, 


There are many truly astonishing facts surrounding this revival. First, unlike 
earlier awakenings in our nation’s history, the 1858 revival was not “sermon-led.” 
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It was “prayer-led.” People came to know Jesus and experienced life-changing 
conversations through prayer meetings. Further, the 1858 revival was lay-inspired 
inspired. This fact had the fortunate outcome of taking the revival outside 
denominational lines. People of all denominations and walks of life stopped to 
pray and call upon the Lord.>* 
The greatest takeaway from this historical foundation chapter relates to our contemporary 
context. If God used ordinary laypersons, then today’s lay leaders have more significant 
opportunities to impact their communities in a powerful and meaningful way. In the 
American Republic: A Nation of Christians, Dienstberger writes that scholars agreed that 
the Great Prayer Awakening of 1857—58 was an unprecedented outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit like the Second Great Awakening.°> Jeremiah Lanphier’s lack of training and 
financial resources didn’t stop him. He was a man of persistent devotion to prayer. 
Although the 1857 revival is barely remembered today by secular historians, Gunderman 
writes that it was probably America’s most significant awakening experience.*° While 
most people in business today have spiritual needs comparable to Lanphier’s, few can 


take a sixty-minute break for lunch. However, there is a way in which we can practice 


and model diligent prayer like Lanphier did. There is power in persistent prayer. 
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Conclusion 


Undeniably, the Fulton Street Prayer Meeting, or Revival of 1857-58, was a 
pivotal moment in the history of the United States, especially in New York City. One of 
the prayer meetings’ primary focuses was praying with intentionality and expectancy to 
convert souls to Jesus Christ. J. Edwin Orr writes that, 

Two main types of evangelists shared in the 1857-1858 Revival, the pastoral and 

mass evangelists. ... By 1857, Theodore Cuyler—a leading pastor of the Market 

Street church in New York City—was one of New York’s leading lights. 

Jeremiah Lanphier was a member of his church. Of the 1857—1858 Great 

Awakening, Cuyler declared, “the Prayer Meeting Revival of 1857-1858 was one 

of the most extraordinary and widespread revivals even known on the 

continent.’””*” 
In her book, The Prayer Revival of 1857—1858, Dr. Kathryn Teresa Long wrote, "The 
awakening has become a historical event mentioned by many authors, examined in depth 
by a few.”>® Frank Beardsley concludes: “If the past experiences afford any guide for the 
future, we may hope for a revival of religion only when the church takes to her knees. 
The church in recent years has been suffering from a state of spiritual lethargy and 
decline; few would presume to deny.”*? Beardsley wrote this conclusion almost eighty 
years ago, and the sentiment remains the same today. The church must take to her knees 
and pray, as admonished in the biblical text supporting this chapter, Colossians 4:2-6. 

There is still a need for prayer, even in times of crisis. There is no doubt that the 


world has been called upon to pray in the wake of the pandemic within the last three 


years, and it does so to this day. 
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David Thomas suggests, 


We know that uncertainty and crisis alone do not make the case for awakening. If 

that were so, the Great Depression of the 1930s would have been a golden age for 

revival—which it was not. Yet there have been those Christians, like layman 

Jeremiah Lanphier in the 1850s, who had the wisdom and courage to steward the 

crisis of his moment as a seedbed of awakening. 
Like Lanphier, we must have the wisdom and courage to rise above the circumstances 
with prayer as our foundation and guide. Until recent years, the 1857—1858 Great Prayer 
Awakening and the fervent prayer of Jeremiah Lanphier received little notice. The 
intentional prayer movement is one of the greatest of the three Great Awakenings 
experienced in the United States. Talbot Chambers said, “It was simply a gathering of 
men who turned aside from secular cares to consecrate an hour to prayer or praise.”°! The 
historical exploration of a prayer movement in New York City explains the impact of 
engaging in meaningful prayer practices with the expectancy that God will move 
supernaturally. Clergy and lay leaders will benefit and become more empowered to pray 
and lead as they learn about the impact that Jeremiah Lanphier’s sincere devotion to 
prayer had and that it can pave the way for a similar revival in their community. 

This historical foundation chapter examined Jeremiah Lanphier and the Great 
Prayer Awakening of 1857-58. The purpose was to seek a historical foundation for the 
ministry in context based on the biblical foundation of Colossians 4:2—a call to devote 


self to prayer. The historical foundation narrowed into a significant lay leader—Jeremiah 


Lanphier—who was instrumental in the birth of a revival prayer movement in New York 
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City. As his life unfolded into the revival, the impact of the Great Prayer Awakening on 


the United States and the world became apparent. Considering critical scholarly points 
regarding the movement and its effects on the ministry, it is evident that Jeremiah 
Lanphier’s history and the revival he was instrumental in facilitating laid an excellent 
historical foundation for the project. In reflection, the biblical emphasis for the selection 
of the historical movement revolved around the call and boldness of prayer revealed in 
Colossians 4:2—6 as a catalyst of growth and empowerment as ministry leaders yield and 
avail themselves to God. It is the quest that both clergy and lay leaders of the church will 
be impacted by the life story of Jeremiah Lanphier and be motivated to engage in 
effective ministry through consistent and intentional prayer practices. Reading and 
studying the life of Jeremiah Lanphier and the Great Prayer Awakening of 1857-58 is an 
opportunity to embrace a refreshing prayer momentum that takes place when ministry 
leaders are intent on being devoted to praying with confidence in a strategic manner. This 
intent and devotion to prayer intended to empower participants to seek deeper intimacy 
with God, as God transforms their lives and ministry just as God did in and through 
Jeremiah Lanphier’s persistence in prayer—a persistence that always has the potential to 
birth another movement akin to the Fulton Street Prayer Meeting of 1857-58. Creating a 
church environment where prayer is a continuous event is crucial if we hope to have an 
opportunity to witness God’s work in the lives of local congregations. 

The next essential element for the project was to develop a theological framework 
that could inform the impetus and necessity of prayer. The following chapter develops 


and explains a theology of prayer germane to the project. Prayer is the heartbeat behind 
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God’s activity, and it will bear good fruit to examine what prayer is and how it can be 


engaged effectively. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Prayer is an essential aspect of life for many in the faith community. Prayer 
implies the divine presence of God to whom there is an affirmation of existence and 
engagement through communication. “We need to pray because we need to connect with 
God and be in His presence. That is where our peace, power, strength, and healing come 
from,” writes Dr. Wil Gafney.! Gafney further declares that 

However we pray, however much we pray, there is space and grace for us to grow 

deeper in our prayer practices. We need to pray and not lose heart because our 

practice of prayer is not like someone else’s, or even ours, used to be. God is glad 

to hear from us and does not berate us for how long it has been since we were 

called; in other words, God is not like some of our mothers. God’s arms, ears, and 

heart are open to us whether we just spoke this morning or it’s been so long we 

figure we ought to start off by reintroducing ourselves.” 
I believe that in the same way that good food is crucial to the health of the body, fervent 
prayer constitutes spiritual nourishment to the spirit. 

Even though prayer is often considered an integral part of people’s lives—despite 


leading several prayer groups, participating in private and corporate worship, and 


teaching the value of prayer—it is not uncommon for them to experience periods of 


' Wil Gafney, “Pray Like There’s A God Who Hears,” Womanists Wading in the Word, last 
modified October 16, 2016, https://www.wilgafney.com/2016/10/16/pray-like-theres-a-god-who-hears/. 
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silence during these times, giving them the impression that God is far from them. The 
question one could ask is, what is it that keeps them from staying on course? It is easy to 
get off track and fall into a place of looking down and inward at one’s own needs, 
limitations, or failures related to one’s relationship with God. Remaining devoted to 
prayer is the key. E. Stanley Jones—a 20" Century Methodist Christian missionary and 
theologian—writes that, 

Prayer is not an occasional exercise to which you turn now and then; it is a life 

attitude. It is the will to co-operate with God in your total life. It is an attitude 

rather than an act. You cannot expect God to come into the occasional if you 
refuse him continuously.? 

Prayer is done in many ways and for many reasons. The theme of intentional 
prayer—looking upward and outward—is the backdrop of the forthcoming ministry 
project. The prayer practices taught will assist participants in approaching prayer with 
greater zeal and diligence. Prayer is an opportunity to unite the elements of one’s faith in 
God and personal devotional practice to God based on beliefs about who God is in one’s 
life. Andre van Oudtshoorn contends that “to pray is to do theology, and everyone who 
prays is a theologian—not by definition of a theologian but, in a general sense—one who 
claims to know something about God.” It is seeking to know God and God’s desires for 


one’s life. Thomas A. Langford proclaims that prayer gives life and nourishment to 


theology: “Theology provides guidance and counsel to prayer. Theology must take prayer 


3 E. Stanley Jones, How To Pray (Nashville, TN: Upper Room Books, 2015), 6, Kindle. 


4 Andre van Oudtshoorn, “Prayer and Practical Theology,” International Journal of Practical 
Theology 16, no. 2 (2013): 286. 
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seriously to clarify the nature and meaning of prayer and to relate prayer to the whole 


context of Christian doctrine.’”» 


Andre van Oudtshoorn suggests that “practical theology’s focus on theory and 
praxis within the interactive dialogue between God and humans lends itself to developing 
a richer understanding of prayer.”° The inseparable work of God in creation, redemption, 
and sanctification is the framework for the unifying act of prayer. It is beyond talking to 
God. It is a proclamation of one’s dependence on God with gratitude for the salvific work 
and action of Jesus Christ. EM. Bounds notes: “Faith must be definite, specific; 
unqualified, unmistakable request for the things asked for. . . . it must be something more 


than an abstract belief in God’s willingness and ability to do something for us. It is 
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definite, specific, asking for, and expecting the things for which we ask.”’ According to 


the Encyclopedia of Christian Theology, 


Prayer is perhaps the most fundamental religious activity; as such, it is an elusive 
definition implied in diverse activities and taking various forms. The first is 
asking or requesting, primarily addressed to God. The second aspect appears as 
human beings reflect on what is involved in the possibility of communication with 
God: prayer is communion* or even union with God.® 


> Thomas A. Langford, “Theology and Prayer,” The Christian Scholar 44, no. 3 (1961): 253-258. 
® van Oudtshoorn, “Prayer and Practical Theology,” 293. 
7E.M. Bounds, The Necessity of Prayer (Springdale, PA: Whitaker House, 1984), 20-21. 


8 Jean-Yves Lacoste, ed., Encyclopedia of Christian Theology, vol. 3 (New York, NY: Routledge, 
2005), 127, https://www-taylorfrancis- 
com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/books/mono/10.4324/97802033 19017/encyclopedia-christian-theology-jean-yves- 
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P. T. Forsyth summarizes that “prayer is not mere wishing but a request with a will. Our 


will goes into it. It is energy—orare est laborare. We turn to an active Giver; therefore, 


we go into action.” 


Like a mirror, prayer should reflect our relationship with God, affirming that God 
exists and reveals His will. Bishop E. Anne Henning Byfield writes, “I profoundly 
believe that God is the answer to every question, the Answer is to assure that all things 
are in order and the Hallmark of our Zion. When all things are in order, the church grows, 
and God provides the increase.”!° Praying with intentionality and steadfastness is putting 
God first and demonstrating an ultimate reliance on God—that is the essence of engaging 
in expectant conversations with God. Langford declares that “prayer is the primary 
description of faith in action; as such, it is essential to all-knowing and doing for the 
Christian.”!' Additionally, Karl Barth writes that 


True prayer is prayer which is sure of a hearing. By "hearing” is to be understood 
the reception and adoption of the human request into God’s plan and will, and 
therefore the divine speech and action which correspond to human request. And 
the assurance of prayer is the confident anticipation of this hearing which 
accompanies human request—the assurance that when we address a petition to 
God, it is not only received by Him but infallibly passed over into His plan and 
will and can and cannot lack the corresponding divine speaking and doing. It goes 
without saying that since its object is the attitude of the sovereign God, this 
assurance has the character of hope.!” 


° P. T. Forsyth, “The Soul of Prayer,” https://www.ccel.org/ccel/forsyth/prayer.iv.html. 


10, Anne Henning Byfield, “The Future Is Now Stronger,” 
http://www.henningbyfield2016.com/Vision.asp. 
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It is sometimes difficult to hear God's voice in our daily lives. There must always be a 
distinction between what the world tells us and what His Holy Spirit tells us. Listening to 
God’s voice is an essential skill for Christians. Prayer practices will guide our daily lives 
and keep us at the center of His will. In his book review, Jim Heiskell quotes Graeme 
Goldsworthy’s definition of prayer as “our response to God as He speaks to us” rather 
than the traditional definition of prayer as simply “talking to God.”? Prayer seeks 
communion with God. Graeme Goldsworthy emphasizes that prayer is a universal 
phenomenon." Prayer is a multifaceted experience. It is an extraordinary act of worship 
that gives God glory and reinforces our dependence and need on God. Goldsworthy, in 
his writing, declares that 
The only conclusion we can reach is that it points to the foundational role of 
Jesus, the true prophet, priest, and king, as the human intercessor upon whose 
prayers the efficacy of all prayer is dependent. I would suggest that, above all, it is 
this prophetic role as Intercessor that Jesus fulfills as the one who enters the 
presence of the Father and makes intercession for the saints . . . Theologically 
speaking, prayer only becomes an aspect of our Christian existence because our 
union with Christ, the Intercessor. That union with Christ is possible through the 
gracious work of the Holy Spirit.” 
In this chapter, a theological examination of prayer will address the question: 
Does prayer make a difference? Sue Nilson Kibbey asks, “Do you believe prayer makes a 


difference? Not just a belief that prayer matters, but an active, confident trust that prayer 


invites God to bring new directional discernment that will both transform your lives and 


'3 Jim Heiskell, “Book Review: Prayer and Knowledge of God: What the Whole Bible Teaches by 
Graeme Goldsworthy,” Perspective VII, no. 5 (May 2014), 5. 


'4 Graeme Goldsworthy, “A Biblical-Theological Perspective on Prayer,” The Southern Baptist 
Journal of Theology 10, no. 4 (Winter 2006): 14. 
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instigate new movement forward of our church?”!° Paul Miller says that “prayer is meant 


to be the conversation where your life and your God meet.”!’ Miller further claims that, 
Since a praying life is interconnected with every part of our lives, learning to pray 
is almost identical to maturing over a lifetime. .. . You don’t experience God; you 
get to know Him. . .. Consequently, a prying life isn’t something you accomplish 
in a year. It is a journey of a lifetime.!* 
One can experience God’s presence as one’s life satisfyingly intersects with his presence. 
Further, this chapter addresses the discipline of prayer—creating and 
implementing prayer practices. These include breathing and gratitude expressions, daily 
application of self-affirming statements grounded on scriptural assurances, journaling 
exercises, and imparting knowledge of a breakthrough prayer initiative—that empowers 
clergy and lay leaders to serve in ministry with the confidence that God still hears and 
answers our prayers. The consistent use of prayer practices creates an attitude of praying 
with confidence and a quest to gain insight into the myriad ways one encounters God’s 
presence. 
The chapter also discusses how to enhance the spiritual direction of a 
congregation through the Breakthrough Prayer Initiative. It is a ministry tool designed by 


Rev. Sue Nilson Kibbey. Rev. Kibbey writes that this initiative only takes hold if the 


church’s leaders first model and live it themselves. !? 


® Sue Nilson Kibbey, Open Road: The Adventure of a Breakthrough Prayer Initiative (Knoxville, 
TN: The Greatest Expedition, 2021), 61. 


7 Paul E. Miller, A Praying Life (Colorado Springs, CO: Nav Press, 2009), ix. 
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Finally, the chapter discusses the role of Jesus Christ, the Prayer—the One sitting 


at the right hand of God the Father in intercession for humanity. Knowing that Christ is 
interceding for believers gives each one a greater assurance to pray confidently. Living 
from the reality that Christ as an intercessor is a catalyst that causes prayer to become the 
cornerstone of all ministry activities, it will empower and equip ministry leaders through 
an intentional prayer journey and movement by bringing the grace and desire necessary 


to make this happen. 


Christ the Prayer Sits at the Right Hand of God the Father 

This intercessory aspect of prayer seems consistent with the ministry of Jesus. 
Intercessors offer themselves to help fulfill God’s plan on earth. Jesus accepted God’s 
call to be the “mediator of salvation” and the eternal Intercessor.””? Andrew Murray writes 
that the sight of Jesus in His intercession gives us the power to pray in His name: all 
rights and authority of prayer belong to Christ; He makes us share in His intercession.”! 
Intercessory prayer is one of the most effective forms available to us. Quite simply, 
intercessory prayer is praying on behalf of others. Jesus demonstrated this prayer for us. 
Alister McGrath correctly explains, “God’s presence in Christ is intended to mediate 
between a transcendent God and fallen humanity. This idea of ‘presence as mediation’ 


takes two quite distinct, yet ultimately complementary, forms: The mediation of 


0 Charles M. Laymon, ed., The Interpreter’s One-Volume Commentary on the Bible (Nashville: 
TN: Abingdon Press, 1971), 224. 


21 Andrew Murray, With Christ in the School of Prayer (Middleton, DE: CreateSpace Independent 
Publishing Platform, 2021), 132. 
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revelation on the one hand and salvation on the other.””” Christ’s ministry of prayer is 
both revelatory and redemptive. 
Karl Barth—prolific writer and theologian—suggests that 
Jesus Christ speaks as God and acts as God; and conversely, if we would know 
His speech and action, we need to look only upon this man. The identity of God 
and man in Jesus Christ—who sits at the right hand of God the Father as our 


Intercessor—is the knowledge, the revelation of the knowledge, by which the 
work of Jesus Christ, accomplished once and for all, has reached its conclusion.” 


3 
We can better understand and deepen our trust in God when we recognize that our 
prayers to God on behalf of others are directed toward Jesus Christ, our Intercessor. 
“Whatever prosperity or defeat may occur in our space, no matter what it is, one thing is 
for sure—one constant that remains and continues about Jesus is the sitting of the right 
hand of God the Father.”** Barth is right on point. Jesus is unbrokenly exalted both in 
heaven and on earth. Barth’s writings are an empowering fact in our theology of prayer. 
Barth’s theology is Christocentric. Jesus Christ is Emmanuel: God with us. Barth claims 
that “Christian prayer is participation in Jesus Christ; participation, basically, in the grace 
which is revealed and active in Him; in the Son of God; and then only, and on this basis, 
participation in the asking of the Son of Man.” 


I. John Hesselink, in his essay with Barth and Saliers, writes that “Christ along 


with the Holy Spirit is the great intercessor. . . . Both Jesus with his prayer and also the 


2 Alister E McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, MA: Blackwell 
Publishers, 1997), 346-347. 


3 Karl Barth, Dogmatics In Outline (New York, NY: Harper Torch Books, 1959), 126, 
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Holy Spirit with ‘unutterable groanings’ is our Mediator and Intercessor.”*° Barth’s 
delineation of Christian prayer embodies a vast array of reverence. It is placed in 
dichotomous correlation with Christ’s story in a way that fills believers’ hearts with joy 
and gratitude amid wonder and awe. Christ—the Intercessor— who sits at the right hand 
of God the Father, exists to represent humanity to God. Moreover, Barth emphasizes that 
in Christ, God’s holy presence is so close to unworthy humanity that while praying, they 
find themselves in the closeness of a parent-child relationship.”’ As Christians, we can 
pray because we are united with Christ. 

Geoffrey Wainwright—a Methodist theologian passionate about the church’s 
worship, mission, and unity—emphasizes that our worship is offered to God because of 
what Christ has already done and his present mediation. According to Wainwright, 
“Ephesians 2:18, it is through Christ that we have access to the Father. Our worship is 
thus offered to God not only because of what Christ has already done but also by his 
present mediation.””® Wainwright explains intercession: “God’s commitment to the world 
is shown by his very creation of it, by his continuing preservation of it, by his redemption 
of it through Jesus Christ, and by his purpose to bring it to ultimate salvation in his 


kingdom.’””? Wainwright further notes that, “the most characteristic function of Christ in 


6 Karl Barth, Don E. Saliers, and I. John Hesselink, Prayer, 50th anniversary ed., [3rd print.]. 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2003), 83, 
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20by %201%20Hohn %20Hesselink %2C%20Daniel%20L.%20Migliore%20and%20Donald%20K.%20Mc 
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Christian worship, then, is understood to be mediation: he mediates human worship to 
God, and he mediates salvation from God to humanity.”°° The result of this would be that 
Christians could continue to see Christ as the mediator of God’s blessings to them in the 
form of revelation and redemption, as well as their devotion to God. Christ, therefore, is 
the Mediator and Intercessor for humanity. According to Wainwright, “It may even be 
possible to say that every human life lived, every deed performed, and every prayer 
offered in a spirit of self-giving love is lived, performed, and offered ‘after the character 
of Christ.’””?! 
Charles Wesley pens these fitting words in the following hymns to indicate 
Christ’s ascension and intercession. 
Arise, My Soul, Arise*” 
1. Arise, my soul, arise, shake off your guilty fears; 
The bleeding Sacrifice on my behalf appears. 
Before the throne, my Surety stands; before the throne, my Surety stands; 
My name is written on his hands, and my name is written on his hands. 
2. Heever lives above, for me to intercede, 
his all-redeeming love, his precious blood to plead. 
His blood atoned for ev’ ry race; his blood atoned for ev’ry race, 
And sprinkles now the throne of grace, and sprinkles now the throne of grace. 
In the second stanza, Wesley strongly connects Jesus’ death and his intercession. Here, 
Jesus offers ongoing prayers for his people, even for forgiveness. Gavin Ortlund notes 


that the intercessory work of Christ is invaluable to every Christian, for it makes it clear 


that our ongoing acceptance before God is finally grounded in the utter sufficiency of the 


3° Wainwright, Doxology, 66. 
3! Wainwright, Doxology, 69. 
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cross.*° Jesus is the central focus of these hymns as the Intercessor. The life, passion, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ have restored and revived the world. In Lo He Comes with 
Clouds Descending,** Wesley pens: 
Lo! He comes with clouds descending, once for ev’ry sinner slain; thousand, 
thousand saints attending swell the triumph of His train: Alleluia, Alleluia, 
Alleluia! Christ reveals his endless reign. Yea, amen, let all adore thee high on 
thine eternal throne; Savior, take power and glory, claim the kingdom as thine 
own. Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia! Thou shalt reign, and Thou alone! 
The hymns illustrate the connection between the intercessory moment and God’s action. 
Wesley’s words affirm Christ’s bodily ascension and bodily return in glory. Because of 
His current intercession, believers pray with boldness and confidence that Christ is 
already at God’s right hand, interceding for them: pleading His worthiness for their 
unworthiness, pleading His incarnation, submission to the law, death, and resurrection for 
their sake. How encouraging it is for believers to be confident, knowing that the Perfect 
One of them (fully human) sits with God the Father on His throne, pleading and 
interceding for them—even at this very moment—and his intercessions are accepted. 


What a beautiful parallel for believers to consider as they seek to look upward and 


outward, believing that prayer truly makes a difference! 


Boldness and Confidence in Praying because of Christ’s Intercession 
In Christ’s life, prayer was one of the most distinctive characteristics. Believers 


need to remember that if Jesus himself prayed, there is no reason why they cannot do the 


33 Gavin Ortlund, “Jesus Ever Lives Above, for You to Intercede,” The Gospel Coalition, last 
modified September 23, 2014, https://www.thegospelcoalition.org/article/jesus-ever-lives-above-you- 
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same. He is the model, as they are the imitators of Him. The good news is that Christ, the 

believers’ Lord—a divine Person—prays. The knowledge of Jesus’ intercession leads to 

confidence. As Jesus prays, believers can pray as well. As an intercessor, He brings 

believers into a life of prayer. Andrew Murray declares: 
The sight of Jesus in His intercession gives believers the power to pray in His 
Name: all rights and authority of prayer are Christ’s; He makes believers share in 
His intercession. . . . The believer understands that it need no longer be a matter of 
strain or anxious care but an experience of what Christ will do for him and in 
him—a participation in that life of Christ which, as on earth, so in heaven, ever 
ascends to the Father as prayer. And he begins to pray, not only trusting the merits 
of Jesus, or in the intercession y which our unworthy prayers are made acceptable 
but in that near and close union in virtue of which He prays in us and we in 
Him... .*° 

Joseph Fenton posits: 
The confidence that animates the prayer, the interpreter of Christian hope, is 
confidence in God rather than the self. Believers are expected to rely on God and 
fear any separation from Him. Because of this, intercessors can be confident, 
knowing that being able to pray for others reflects God’s character of 
unconditional love.*° 

Prayers are not a new phenomenon in the life of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Its birth was out of protest; Richard Allen and others vowed that once they were finished 

praying and got off their knees, they would no longer worship with those who sought to 

keep worship segregated between blacks and whites. Intercessory prayer catalyzed 


courage and inspiration during the Civil Rights Movement. Matthew T.T. Loveland and 


David Sikkink contend that intercessory prayers are pivotal in African Americans’ 


35 Murray, With Christ in the School of Prayer, 131-132. 
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political and cultural lives.*” We can depend on Jesus Christ, who is always praying for 
us when we pray. 

Abiola Mbamalu states, "Prayer pertains to the purview of the weak or needy— 
Jesus’ intercession is a continuation of his high priestly function whereby he takes the 
people’s weakness upon himself and stands in their way stead to make plea(s) for the 
people. His intercession is, therefore, a function of his identity.”** When believers pray, 
they are never on their own. James B. Torrance indicates that the God to whom they 
pray—and with whom they commune—knows they want to pray, try to pray, but cannot 
pray. Therefore, God comes to all believers as a human in Jesus Christ to stand in for 
them, pray for them, teach them to pray, and lead their prayers.*? Karl Barth stresses, “As 
Jesus Christ asks, and with Him, God was already made Himself the Guarantor, our 
requests will be heard. Indeed, He has already heard them.’*? James Wood refers to John 
Calvin’s enumeration of three essential considerations regarding intercessory prayer: 

(1) It delivers us from selfish self-centeredness, (2) It is a way of expressing love 

for others and leads us to identify ourselves with others, and (3) Our intercession 

becomes part of the eternal intercession of Jesus Christ. . . . Our intercession 


effects two things. (a) We share in the intercession of God’s Spirit as the Spirit 
prays within us. (b) We identify themselves spiritually with those for whom we 


pray.*! 


37 Matthew T. Loveland et al., “Private Prayer and Civic Involvement,” Journal for the Scientific 
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Wood concludes that “we can pray in confidence, with a confidence which grows from 
faith in an intercessor who is within, who is the Holy Spirit, and whose intercessions 
make our prayer acceptable to God.’’*” The purpose of our intercession is to share in 
ministry together and to plead with God on behalf of each other. Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
writes, “Christian prayer pre-supposes faith, that is, adherence to Christ. Christ is the one 
and only Mediator of our prayers. We pray at his command; Christian prayer is always 
bound to that word. Only through Jesus Christ can we find the Father in prayer.” 
Intercessory prayer is a prayer for the needs of others. Torrance states, “In Christ 
Jesus, we have someone praying for you.’”“4 Murray reminds the believer that, 
Christ is surety for our prayer life, the center, and embodiment of all prayer, to be 
communicated by Him through the Holy Spirit to His people. ‘He ever liveth to 
make intercession’ as Head of the body, as the Leader in that new and living way 
which He hath opened up, as the Author and the Perfecter of our faith. 
Praying for others is an unselfish expression of love. God calls believers into action, 
relationship, and ministry. Beckmen writes, “There is no more an important ministry of 
prayer. A multitude of people needs your prayers. The strength, fellowship, and ministry 
in any congregation heavily depend on the ministry of prayer on behalf of other people. 


Prayer for others can also provide you with many ministry opportunities.’“° Richard J. 


Foster reminds the believer that “intercessory prayer is selfless, even self-giving 
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prayer. .. . Believers are not left alone in this interceding work. Prayers of intercession 
are backed up and reinforced by the eternal Intercessor. . . . Christ’s continuing ministry 
of intercession makes our ministry possible.”*’ Foster concludes that “to pray in the name 
of Jesus means that we are praying in accord with the way and nature of Christ. It means 
we are making the kinds of intercession he would make if he were among us in the 
flesh.”** 

Walter Wink argues that prayer brings about what can be through the power of 
God at work against darker forces of domination. He states, “Intercession is spiritual 
defiance of what is, in the name of what God has promised.””” Hebrews 4:14—16 affirms 
that one of humanity’s own now stands before God the Father, thus giving all the 
boldness to seek God, knowing there is grace and mercy to help whenever needed.°? 
Through Christ, believers now have direct access to God. Jesus understands believers’ 
needs, hears their prayers, and grants his grace at the right moment. The challenge lies in 
the willingness to yield to God’s will rather than persist until God yields. Barth 
emphasizes that Christ is “the first and proper suppliant” and that by going through the 


narrow archway of asking, the doors were opened wide, and the gates lifted in this 


47 Richard J. Foster, Prayer: Finding the Heart’s True Home, (New York, NY: HarperOne, 1992), 
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world.*! To John Oman, prayer is not a shortcut to getting what believers want done but 
rather receiving what God wants to give them. Divine grace is personally persuasive, yet 
it can never be coercive.°? The mediator is identified with God; he is also identified with 
His brothers and sisters. He is Jesus, the Son of God. Jesus shares human nature and 
knows our weaknesses (Heb. 2:14—17). 

Knowing that Jesus Christ is our eternal Intercessor is a stark reminder that 
believers should come boldly to the throne of grace! They should not hesitate to pray for 
others and themselves because they know that they have an advocate at the right hand of 
God (1 John 2:1). However, Foster reiterates that 

this does not mean that believers shoulder the burden of prayer for everyone and 

everything. We are finite human beings, and it is an act of humility to recognize 

our limitations. . . .God will clarify who and what are to be our prayer concerns 
and the other situations we are to leave with Him.™ 
Edmund Clowney contends that “we come in confidence to pray, for we know that Christ 
has the power to accomplish the will of God for our salvation.”°* Graeme Goldsworthy 


suggests that if God made us hear His word and respond to it both in word and action, it 


flows that prayer is an impulse created in us by God.* 


5! Barth, Church Dogmatics, Part 3, 276. 


>? Philip Clements-Jewery shares the view of personalist theologian John Oman on the way Oman 
sees prayer. Clements-Jewery notes, “To John Oman, prayer is not a shortcut to getting what believers want 
to be done but rather receiving what God wants to give them. Divine grace is personally persuasive, yet it 
can never be coercive.” One is free to pray with boldness, without manipulation, because God’s grace 
freely gives according to God’s will. See Philip Clements-Jewery, Intercessory Prayer: Modern Theology, 
Biblical Teaching and Philosophical Thought (Abingdon, UK: Taylor & Francis Group, 
2005), 139, https://www-taylorfrancis- 
com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/books/mono/10.4324/978 13 155892 13/intercessory-prayer-philip-clements-jewery. 


3 Foster, Prayer: Finding the Heart’s True Home, 200-201. 


4 Edmund P. Clowney, “Teach Us to Pray: Prayer in the Bible and the World,” Beginning with 
Moses, last modified 1990, 30, http://beginningwithmoses.org/books/6 1/teach-us-to-pray. 
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Gafney encourages believers to “pray and don’t lose heart. . . . Jesus said we need 
to pray and not lose heart. No matter how broken the world and how impossible the 
problems are, we need to pray and not lose heart. Don’t worry about how you pray or 
how someone else prays. Just open your heart to God.”*° We must remain dedicated to 
prayer and alert with thanksgiving, determined to endure until the end. Christians should 
be confident in their praying, knowing that Jesus prayed and still does pray. As they seek 
to pray openly and honestly, they must remember that it is an all-course practice that 
needs commitment and devotion. 

Prayer is the opportunity to unite the elements of our faith in God demonstrated in 
our devotional practices, which are embraced in total dependence on God and infused 
with thanksgiving for the work God has done for us through Jesus Christ. Foster writes, 

For years, I loved God and sought to obey him, but he remained on the periphery 

of my life. God and Christ were extremely important to me but certainly not the 

Center. . . But slowly I came to see that God desired to be not on the outskirts, but 

at the heart of my experience.*’ 

Paul reminds believers in Colossians 4:2 to devote themselves to prayer. Prayer does take 
work, but the reminder is that it must be the priority in the life of the Christian—through 


prayer, they are strengthened in their relationship with God. They are never left alone in 


prayer! 


5° Gafney, “Pray Like There’s a God Who Hears.” 


57 Richard J. Foster, Freedom of Simplicity: Finding Harmony in a Complex World, Revised 
Edition (New York, NY: HarperOne, 2010), Kindle, 80. 
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Prayer Practices 


As with riding a bicycle, learning to pray requires practice. A book or class can 
only give us some necessary information to become proficient in a particular area. We 
need to practice and keep practicing. Even if someone has been praying for a lifetime, 
learning new prayer practices offers a unique opportunity to reestablish and revitalize 
one’s spiritual life. Consistent praying is one of the most challenging aspects of prayer. 
As a result, one can implement prayer practices to enrich one’s prayer life to avoid this 
problem. Prayer practices are defined here as strategies to improve one’s approach to 
prayer quickly and confidently. There is a lot to choose from. One must decide which 
option will serve them best in developing their relationship with the Lord, whether they 
require quiet time or prayer with others. There are several practices, such as Lectio 
Divina, Breath Prayers, Silent Prayer, Intercessory Prayer, Prayer Walks, and the 
Examen, to name a few. It is important to note that this is not an exhaustive list of all the 
ways to prepare for prayer. This project will focus on the following prayer practices: 
gratitude expressions, self-affirming I-am statements, journaling, and the Breakthrough 
Prayer Initiative (prayer walking). As a starting point, I hope that these practices will 


provide one with an excellent place to start. 


Gratitude Expressions 

While people sometimes have a good reason for being grateful in every situation, 
they often need a particular event to remind them of what is good in their lives. One may 
ask the question, what is gratitude? How is gratitude expressed? What does it mean to be 


grateful? According to Robert A. Emmons and Cheryl A. Crumpler, gratitude is: 
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An emotional state and an attitude toward life that is a source of human strength 
in enhancing one’s personal and relational well-being. . . . Gratitude has been 
conceptualized as an emotion, a virtue, a moral sentiment, a motive, a coping 
response, a skill, and an attitude. It is all of these and more. Minimally, gratitude 
is an emotional response to a gift.>® 


The ability to practice gratitude is a powerful tool that we can use to improve our well- 
being and that of others. In response to the question, “What must we overcome as a 
culture or individuals for gratitude to flourish?” Emmons argues, “The key is to see all of 
life as a gift.”*? The grace of gratitude is in its ability to turn the heart and mind’s 
attention to what is good and noble and to keep one’s conscious focus on the positive 
flow of God’s generosity. Barth records: 


So far as thanksgiving is concerned, it is, in fact, the root of prayer to the extent 
that it impinges immediately upon the objective divine basis of this action, upon 
the command of the gracious God, which is, as such, an invitation, permission, a 
freedom given to man. .. .To thank God is obviously to act as He so kindly and 
liberally invites and demands, and therefore simply to come to Him as suppliants 
with our needs. 

Summer Allen supports researchers Armenta et al.’s claims that gratitude induces 


positive behavior and motivates people toward self-improvement.”’ Expressing gratitude, 


whether in writing or orally, shifts one’s attention away from unhealthy emotions, such as 
jealousy and bitterness. It becomes challenging to hold on to unpleasant experiences 
when one expresses how grateful they are for the blessings of God or how people have 


been a blessing in their lives. Emmons maintains that “the lack of gratitude is contagious 


58. A. Emmons and C. A. Crumpler, “Gratitude as a Human Strength: Appraising the Evidence” 
19, no. 1 (January 21, 2011): 56. 


»° Robert Emmons, “What Gets in the Way of Gratitude?” Greater Good Magazine, November 12, 
2013. 


6° Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, Part 3, 99. 


6! Summer Allen, “The Science of Gratitude” (Greater Good Science Center at UC Berkeley, 
2018), 10, https://ggsc.berkeley.edu/images/uploads/GGSC-JTF_White_Paper-Gratitude-FINAL. pdf. 
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and passed from generation to generation. Conversely, gratitude is also viral and has been 
found to greatly and positively influence not just relationships but also one’s emotional 
status.” 
Christopher Kaczor, in the journal article “Thomas Aquinas on Gratitude to 
God,” indicates: 
For Aquinas, gratitude to God is part of giving to God what is due to God as our 
creator. Gratitude to God involves awareness that God, as the First Cause, gives 
us all the good things in our lives—friends, family, faith, and our very lives—as 
gifts. Gratitude is the sense of rejoicing in who God is. © 
Kaczor, in his examination of Thomas Aquinas’s position on gratitude from a 
psychological point of view, states: 
The psychology of gratitude can also assist in identifying certain material features 
of gratitude, providing insight into the anthropological expression of virtue. . . . 
Gratitude for Aquinas is not simply an emotion or affection of the heart for 
perceived gifts, but it is the first and essential step in establishing a friendship 
with God.™ 
The Apostle Paul admonished believers in his first writing to the Thessalonians on the 
effectiveness of gratitude: “In everything give thanks.” (5:18). There are many ways in 
which gratitude can be expressed to different people in diverse situations or contexts. 
Still, Paul affirms that gratitude grows from a daily effort to thank God for who God is, 


what God has done, and what God will do. Thomas Shepherd summarizes: 


Giving thanks is a complex social concept and construct. It is an expression of 
appreciation from someone who has received a benefit to the giver of that 


° Emmons, “What Gets in the Way of Gratitude?” 


63 Christopher Kaczor, “Thomas Aquinas on Gratitude to God,” Religions 13, no. 8:692 (July 
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benefit. . . . It is a recognition that the recipient received and valued the benefit.® 
Gratitude shifts the perspective of one’s outlook. During one’s journey in life, it is 
important to express gratitude to God for the presence of God and for all the things, big 


and small, that have become evident along the way. 


Self-Affirming, I-am Statements 
Claude Steele’s theoretical work on self-affirmation concludes that there is no 
doubt that the self-affirmation system works whenever information threatens the 
perceived integrity of the self, leading to pressures for adaptation, behavioral or 
cognitive, until this perception is again deemed valid.® Arielle Silverman, Christine 
Logel, and Geoffrey L. Cohen note that “in self-affirmation exercises, participants reflect 
on intrinsically meaningful values that bolster self-integrity and reduce defensiveness.” 
By allowing scriptural statements to serve as self-affirming assurances, one can 
contribute to maintaining self-integrity and personal worth in the face of other forces that 
may threaten that self-integrity and personal worth. Diane Smith, in her thesis, quotes 
D. G. Lannin, W. M. A. Ludwikowski, D. L. Vogel, A. J. Seidman, and K. Anello that 
Self-affirmation involves reflecting on positive personal values or characteristics 


and has been shown to bolster self-integrity, protecting the self from subsequent 
threats. . . . Self-affirmation theory posits that people are motivated to maintain a 


6 Thomas Shepherd, “‘We Thank God for You’ How Thanksgiving Transforms Our Walk: A 
Study in the Theology of Colossians,” Journal of the Adventist Theological Society 25, no. 2 (2014): 40. 


6° Claude M. Steele, “The Psychology of Self-Affirmation: Sustaining the Integrity of the Self,” 
Advances in Experimental Social Psychology 21 (1988): 266-267. 


®7 Arielle Silverman, Christine Logel, and Geoffrey L. Cohen, “Self-Affirmation as a Deliberate 
Coping Strategy: The Moderating Role of Choice,” Journal of Experimental Social Psychology 49, no. 1 
(January 2013): 93. 
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global sense of self-integrity by holding on to favorable self-conceptions that they 
are competent, adequate, and stable.™ 


Perhaps the most helpful scripture expressing this self-affirmation is Paul’s “I Can” 
statement in Philippians 4:13—“TI can do all things through Christ who gives me the 
strength.” In prayer or preparation for prayer, the individual affirms their total 
dependence on God by praying scriptures. 

Research on self-affirmation shows that affirming core personal values leads to 
enhanced self-control, fewer self-enhancing defenses, and healthier behavior.©? Bishop E. 
Anne Henning Byfield writes a classic poetic example of self-affirmation in her book The 
Essence of My Existence: 


Dare to believe 

that you can have more 

than you ask or think. 

You are a child of the Most High God, 
and nothing is impossible for you. 
Conceive it, 

believe it, 

speak it, 

initiate action 

so that you can achieve it. 

Embrace the fullness of God’s power 
and presence in you 

know that God is ready to act 

make real 

what God has planned for you 

in all parts of your life. 


This is the day of new beginnings. 


68D. G. Lannin et al., “Reducing Psychological Barriers to Therapy via Contemplation and Self- 
Affirmation.,” Stigma and Health 4, no. 3 (2019): 247-255, quoted in Diane Smith, “Using Scripture as 
Affirmations to Promote Positive Religious Coping, Secure Attachment, and Posttraumatic Growth in 
Christian Clients in Psychotherapy” (Southern Connecticut State University, 2019), 21, 
https://www.proquest.com/openview/cScc6c5 1c61d4a10c01f0b2de23d3d9d/1 ?pq- 
origsite=gscholar&cbl=18750&diss=y. 


® Brandon J. Schmeichel and Kathleen Vohs, “Self-Affirmation and Self-Control: Affirming Core 
Values Counteracts Ego Depletion,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 96, no. 4 (2009): 771. 
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Live and bring forth life.’° 


The Bible is a source of wisdom, strength, and hope for those who seek spiritual guidance 
and support. It contains many verses that can help one overcome negative self-talk and 
self-defeating behaviors, feel more confident in their ability to deal with life’s challenges, 
and live a more positive, purposeful life. Therefore, it makes sense to use it as a resource 
for your daily affirmation practice.’’ Jesus Christ (an intercessor at heart) demonstrated 
the use of affirmation statements in and throughout His ministry: “I am the vine” (John 
15:15), “Iam the door” (John 10:9), and “I am the way, the truth, and the life” (John 
14:6). His use of these affirmations was self-identifying and grace-releasing to those who 
received him in those various identities. He is the model. The use of positive biblical 
affirmations, for example, can be a great way of helping to focus on blessings rather than 
on what is missing from life. One can also get a sense of peace by using biblical 
affirmations to believe that God can and will work things out for their good. Susan Nilson 
Kibbey reminds us that God has already started to respond before we even pray.’ 

With self-affirmation as a prayer practice, the person can keep their focus on what 
has been set as their goal in their spiritual life and remain motivated to do so. The shifting 
in thinking helps the person to be able to adopt new, positive ways of seeing themselves 
in the way that they affirm that God sees them. The Word of God is positive and 


transforming. Using positive affirmations in prayer that are grounded in scriptures makes 


™ Anne Henning Byfield, The Essence of My Existence (Nashville, TN: True Vine Publishing, 
2007), 26. 


™ Anneke Schmidt, “The Power of Biblical Affirmation In Times of Spiritual Isolation,” Skill and 
Care: All About Learning, Growth and Self-Care, last modified August 14, 2022, 
https://skillandcare.com/affirmations-spiritual-isolation/. 
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a difference. One’s thoughts become words, and words become actions. Using scriptures 


solidifies one’s affirmation as one speaks God’s promise over one's life. 


Journaling 
Journaling is another prayer practice that can add considerable value to the 
discipline of daily devotion to prayer. Brandy Bragar-Fraley records that 
The spiritual discipline of recording our prayers and Bible reading reflections is a 
practice rooted in the Christian tradition. ... As a record of relationships, writing 
as a Spiritual practice is more than a list of annotations or a purely self-reflective 
practice. Rather, it serves as a recollection of God’s presence in an individual’s 
life at a particular time in a particular place, and of the writer’s presence or 
absence in relation to God. . . . Bible journaling, which emphasizes process as 
much as product and invites believers to encounter Scripture through annotation, 
illustration, and embellishment, persists in popularity among believers.” 
Jean Fleming notes that “writing makes demands on additional parts of our brain. Your 
total person is more fully involved. Writing slows you down and keeps you from 
bounding over ideas without really touching on them.” Jean Fleming states that 
journaling promotes meditation and is an aid to memory.”* During a noon-day prayer 
session, Rev. Dr. Roderick D. Belin says, “Writing our declarative statements in 
journaling is writing a new script. When you read your declarations, you are rehearsing 


and hearing the new script.””° Journaling is a personal record of one’s interaction with 


God. It allows one to record insights received during communion with God. 


® Brandy Bragar-Fraley, “Read God’s Words. Then Write Your Own.,” Christianity Today, last 
modified May 13, 2021, https://www.christianitytoday .com/ct/202 1/may-web-only/prayer-bible-journaling- 
spiritual-practice.html. 


™ Jean Fleming, Feeding Your Soul: A Quiet Time Handbook (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 
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® Quoted from a devotional by Dr. Belin, who conducts daily prayer during the noon-day 
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Carrol Johnson Shewmake encourages in her words, “. . . it is wise to keep a 
prayer journal listing how God is working in the lives of those on our prayer lists. It is 
easy to forget the Lord’s blessings if we do not write them down!’’”° Josh Bruce, in his 
blog, notes that “the powerful evangelist of the First Great Awakening, George 
Whitefield, is not only remembered for his power in the pulpit but for his faithful and 
spiritually rich journaling. . .. Each day, he would record his activities.”’’ Writing and 
drawing one’s prayers is a wonderful and different way to explore prayer during your 
contemplation with God. In journaling during devotion to prayer, there is always 
something new to be discovered, no matter how many times one goes through it. Many 
may choose a spiral, hard-bound, or loose-leaf notebook. Others prefer digital books. No 
prescribed format or specific context exists for recording one’s daily activity. Isis Goode 
of Canyon Ridge Church says, “Whether prayer journaling is a routine part of your life or 
something wholly unfamiliar, we can all discover what God has to say! Prayer journaling 
is simply writing down conversations with God on paper, in a journal, or even in your 
Notes app.”’® It is intended that, throughout the six-week study, participants will be able 
to engage in guided journaling exercises in which they will have the opportunity to write 
down their prayers and thoughts as they encounter God through prayer as part of the 


study. 


7 Carrol Johnson Shewmake, When We Pray For Others (Hagerstown, MD: Review and Herald, 
1995), 115. 
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The Breakthrough Prayer Initiative 


Sue Nilson Kibbey emphasizes that the distinguishing hallmark of the church— 
the movement of Christ’s followers—is to be an expectant focus “up and out” in pursuit 
of unchartered spiritual adventure to embrace and transform the world. The expectant “up 
and out” in search of God is embedded in the discipline of prayer.’? This calling of prayer 
is a spiritual practice with intentionality. A Breakthrough Prayer Initiative is a term 
Nilson Kibbey coins to describe a congregation-wide drive to activate their existing 
prayer lives by adding one more miraculous ingredient. It is an “all-church practice.” 
Nilson Kibbey declares that the breakthrough prayer initiative is ongoing when God’s 
people pray, and He begins a response. She says, 

Everyone of all ages always adds this ingredient to their prayers offered 

individually and collectively as teams, small groups, or in other ministry 

gatherings: the choir, women’s circles, youth group, food pantry volunteers— 
everyone. Church leaders are out front, modeling and championing the practice 
themselves.*! 
Nilson Kibbey further avows that “the breakthrough prayer is a simple type of prayer 
uniquely suited for engaging wide swaths of your congregation or ministry in ongoing 


prayer together.”®” Nilson Kibbey stresses the fact that if one engages in this type of 


prayer, rather than look down and inward with disappointment, one will begin to notice 


™ Nilson Kibbey, Open Road, 51. 
8° Nilson Kibbey, Open Road, 51. 
8! Nilson Kibbey, Open Road, 51. 
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that one will start to think positively and outwardly and begin to look upward and 


outwards with optimism and hope for what God might achieve in one’s lives. 

Richard J. Foster reminds us, “Of all the spiritual disciplines, prayer is central 
because it ushers us into perpetual communion with the Father.” “Real prayer is life,” he 
suggests, “It is continuing and life-changing. To pray is to change. Prayer is the central 
avenue God uses to transform us.”*? As one prays, one not only brings to God what is on 
their heart but also draws them closer to God. It is vital to seek ways to help others 
develop confidence and persistence in the beneficial practice of prayer. Engaging in 
prayer with others can be challenging since many tend to assume that they already know 
how to pray and may not believe they can learn new ways of engaging in prayer. 

Foster addresses this challenge encountered with prayer this way: 
We today yearn for prayer and hide from prayer. We are attracted to it and 
repelled by it. We believe prayer is something we should do, even something we 
want to do, but it seems like a chasm stands between praying and us. We 
experience the agony of prayerlessness.*4 
This challenging dichotomous experience is all too well known. Foster suggests that “our 
problem is that we assume prayer is something to master the way we master algebra or 
auto mechanics. That puts us in the “on-top” position, where we are competent and in 
control. But when praying, we come “underneath,” where we calmly and deliberately 


surrender control and become incompetent.”® In his book, Foster, quoting Emile Griffin, 


83 Roster, Celebration of Discipline, 33. 
84 Roster, Prayer: Finding the Heart’s True Home, 7. 
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writes, “To pray means to be willing to be naive.’’®° It is essential to know that our 
willingness to trust the Divine power enables us to be beneficiaries of wisdom and 
guidance even in our naivety. When one learns the steps of prayer as a discipline, one 
realizes they are not in control. God is in control. Foster says, “God receives us just as we 
are and accepts our prayers just as they are.”*®’ 
Prayer involves communicating and interacting with God and with others. Bishop 
Vashti Murphy McKenzie, in Soulful Prayers, writes, “Prayer is a lifeline. It is how we 
receive divine direction and correction. . . . It is one of the foundations of our relationship 
with Jesus Christ, birthed by faith through grace. . . . Intentional praying is praying past 
failure until hope arrives. ’°* Breakthrough praying requires persistence and devotion, 
waiting for the light to shine beyond the tunnel. Nilson Kibbey declares that 
the Breakthrough Prayer Initiative is not just a prayer class, prayer committee, 
prayer meeting, or sermon series. It is a movement designed and implemented to 
connect, listen, respond, wait, and watch God move. It is when His people join 
together in an intentional prayer movement to ask God to break through in their 
lives, the lives of those in the congregation, and the church collectively, yielding 
to be used for unimagined new purposes on behalf of Christ.*? 


There are three types of breakthrough prayer described in detail by Nilson Kibbey. Here 


is a summarization:1) The Threshold Prayer—"surrendering’””’ without holding back; 2) 
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The Archer’s Prayer —specific need, “breakthrough prayer with a target,”?! and 3) The 


Prevailing Prayer—the vastness of prayer, everything, and everyone has an opportunity 
for prayer. The Breakthrough Prayer Initiative compasses four approaches to support 
persons apprehensive about praying together: silent vs. spoken; general vs. specific; 
touch vs. non-touch; light on vs. light off; and prayer sitting to prayer walking.” 

Nilson Kibbey notes that adding a breakthrough prayer ingredient to our prayer 
life in all areas empowers us to pray continually with purpose and intent.”? Praying for 
others is essential to developing and maturing one's faith. A discussion on the discipline 
of prayer provided an opening to acknowledge one’s faith in God and focus on engaging 
in expectant conversations based on the belief about who God is in one’s life. Faith helps 
to ascertain one’s idea that prayer does make a difference. Breakthrough praying seeks 
God’s way and will to do new things above and beyond humanity’s finite abilities. 
Breakthrough prayer—an all-ministry practice—can be fused into what already happens 
in the daily life and ministry of the clergy and laity. Breakthrough praying can be that 
moment when all human effort fails, and God still comes through. One begins to behold 


what can happen as one unites to pray collectively and persistently. 


Conclusion 
For believers, prayer is the key to success in all aspects of life. Engaging the 


clergy and laity in using affirmation statements with scriptural assurances, practicing 


°! Nilson Kibbey, Flood Gates, 39. 
°? Nilson Kibbey, Flood Gates, 34-50. 
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expressions of gratitude, and designing and implementing a breakthrough prayer 
initiative further support the theological basis of the project. The chapter proclaims that 
clergy and laity will continue to lack confidence in prayer when they do not practice 
consistent and intentional prayer. When they neglect to devote themselves to prayer, they 
limit themselves from drawing closer to God in prayer and our relationship with God. 
A.W. Tozer advocates that “when we sing, ‘Draw me nearer, nearer, nearer blessed 
Lord,’ we are not thinking of the nearness of place but the nearness of relationship. It is 
for the increasing degrees of awareness that we pray, for a perfect consciousness of the 
divine Presence.”** Christians struggle with the lack of desire, but God’s grace is 
sufficient for them; God knows all much better than they know themselves. Engaging in 
meaningful prayer practices in all areas of life empowers those praying to pray 
consistently with purpose and intent. Peter Scazzero strongly suggests that for profound 
change in our lives, our theology must be transformed into practices. He emphasizes that 
pausing for about five minutes a day to center ourselves is life-transforming. Silence has 
the power to rewire our brains. God has given silence before Him as a gift.”° It is why 
believers do what they do. Christians’ lives are only transformed when their biblical 
knowledge becomes a lived experience. Engaging in prayer practices such as expressions 
of gratitude, affirmation statements based on scriptural assurances, and prayer walking 
are just a few ways for believers to live out their knowledge of devotion to prayer, 


praying for insight into discovering what God might be revealing to them. 


4 A. W. Tozer, The Knowledge of the Holy; The Pursuit of God; Cod’s Pursuit of Man: Three 
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This chapter, throughout, developed some theological points related to 
incorporating breathing, gratitude expressions, journaling, self-affirmation statements 
underpinned by scripture, and the concept of fervent and diligent prayer. Moreover, the 
writing discussed Sue Nilson Kibbey’s Breakthrough Prayer Initiative for ministry 
leaders to implement effective prayer practices accessible to everyone. Based on what has 
been discussed above, using prayer practices consistently will help participants enhance 
their prayer experience. 

Additionally, this discussion has examined Christ, the prayer who sits at the 
Father’s right hand, from the theological lens of Andrew Murray, Karl Barth, Alister 
McGrath, Geoffrey Wainwright, and Charles Wesley. These theologians affirm the role 
of Christ as mediator and intercessor. They assert that the intercessory work of Christ is 
invaluable to us as Christians. Nilson Kibbey reminded us that the minute we begin to 
pray, God begins a response.” Prayer sets the trajectory for a life of miracles when it is 
consistent and disciplined. It is essential for clergy and lay leaders to remain steadfast 
when engaging in prayer practices. As they engage in prayer practices, clergy and lay 
leaders must seek to stay faithful and not lose heart. Womanist theologian Wil Gafney 
encourages believers to pray. Gafney contends, “Pray like there’s a God who hears. Pray 
when you feel like it and even when you don’t. Pray, and don’t worry about whether 
you’re doing it right. Just pray.’ The practice of prayer is a vital part of church life and 
an integral part of individual spiritual growth. To reach the Almighty, you need only to 


do one thing: pray. 
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Finally, the biblical emphasis for selecting the theme of this theological writing 


revolves around the call and boldness of prayer revealed in Colossians 4:26 as a catalyst 
of growth and empowerment as ministry leaders yield and avail themselves to God 
through prayer. Paul’s request for devotion to prayer and prayer that will open doors is 
the biblical backdrop of the ministry project, hence the theological exploration of prayer 
and intercession. Knowing that intercession produces confidence and because Christ has 
interceded and continues to intercede for us and in our stead, Christians should be 
encouraged, confident, and more persistent in praying for others. All can boldly 
acknowledge their voice in Christ and His voice in them, knowing that they have an 
advocate at the right hand of God and can affirm that prayer does make a difference. The 
points above support the goal and theme of the project to empower ministry leaders 
(clergy and laity) with the capacity to incorporate prayer practices as necessary tools used 
in prayer as they seek to lead in their ministries. 

There is a prayer from Christ for every believer! How encouraging is that? As 
Jesus prays, believers can pray as well. No feeling is as uplifting as knowing Jesus is 
always listening to one’s prayers. Despite one’s weary state, Jesus never tires. Sleeping is 
not the end of His work. Finally, the last essential element focuses on consistent prayer’s 
motivational and theoretical aspects. The next chapter discusses the Self-Determination 


Theory of motivation as an essence to encourage unbending devotion. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Sometimes, ministry leaders may become frustrated and disillusioned about their 
prayer experiences. They may become hesitant to pray generally and specifically for God 
to break through in their ministries. The tendency to look down and inwards at one’s own 
needs and limitations caused by the stresses and pressures of life may result in hesitancy 
and lack of confidence to pursue and maintain a persistent and intentional prayer life, 
both corporately and privately. Motivation is crucial in supporting this hesitancy and lack 
of confidence in praying. Self-motivation inspires. If the leader is not motivated, neither 
will the church be. Motivation goes beyond self-motivation to include the motivation of 
others—self-motivation acts without waiting for a plan. Leaders must have this self- 
motivation before they can expect others to experience it. Leaders must allow for 
reordering their priorities and discover their potentialities and possibilities. 

The theme of intentional prayer—looking upward and outward—was the 
backdrop of the ministry project. The intentionality of engaging in meaningful prayer 
practices correlates with the tenets of the Self-Determination Theory (SDT). The 
interdisciplinary field selected to support the research project is psychology, focusing on 


motivation-related SDT—why we do what we do. John F. Hall states that motivation 
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concerns why individuals behave as they do.' The behavioral interaction that usually 
occurs among people in a society makes it essential for the individual to constantly assess 
the motives of others and their own. Hall notes that this assessment begins at birth and 
ends at death.’ It will be beneficial to have a deeper understanding of SDT of 
motivation—why we do what we do—to implement and integrate prayer practices more 
effectively. Participants can declare that intentional prayer makes a significant difference 
in their lives by participating in expressions of gratitude, designing and implementing 
self-affirmations based on scriptural assurances, and reflecting through journaling 
exercises. 

Examining the interdisciplinary field of psychology through a zoomed lens of the 
SDT of motivation discusses three essential aspects of innate psychological needs that 
support ministry leaders: autonomy, competence, and relatedness. The Self- 
Determination Continuum of motivation provides a backdrop of self-regulation and 
internalization tendencies that explain why a person engages in various behaviors. The 
analysis will also be beneficial in empowering ministry leaders to develop a spiritual 
pattern of consistent, steadfast, and unwavering prayers that boost their confidence in 
increasing their devotion to prayer: naming and noticing the miraculous ways of God as 
He opens doors to new possibilities. Additionally, the engagement of SDT of motivation 
with the biblical, historical, and theological foundations writings serves as a proponent 


for dialogue, affirming that prayer makes all the difference. 


' John F. Hall, Psychology Motivation (Chicago, IL: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1961), 3. 


> Hall, Psychology Motivation, 4. 
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The choice of this field is vital because SDT of motivation highlights the project’s 


transformational theme. Richard Ryan and Edward Deci suggest that humans can be 
proactive and engaged or passive and alienated, mainly due to the social conditions in 
which they develop and function.* Kevin Ladd and Bernard Spilka concur with Richard 
Foster that general prayers contain three discrete yet intertwined directions for prayers: 
inward (emphasizes self-examination), outward (focuses on human-to-human 
connections), and upward prayers (centered on the human-divine relationship).‘ 
Experiencing God through prayer is pivotal to the life of ministry leaders as they seek to 


fulfill God’s purposes in and through their lives. 


Interdisciplinary Theory Key Learnings 
There has been much research on self-determination and motivation related to 
human behavior and transformation. Ryan and Deci emphasize that the fullest 
representations of humanity show people to be curious, vital, and self-motivated. They 
are agentic and inspired at their best, striving to learn, extend themselves, master new 
skills, and apply their talents responsibly.” Ladd and Spilka note that “prayer elicits the 


strongest human feelings.” Additionally, they stress that “prayer—a form of worship and 


3 Richard M. Ryan and Edward L. Deci, “Self-Determination Theory and the Facilitation of 
Intrinsic Motivation, Social Development, and Well-Being,” The American Psychologist 55 (February 1, 
2000): 68-78. 


4 Kevin L. Ladd and Bernard Spilka, “Inward, Outward, and Upward: Cognitive Aspects of 
Prayer,” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 41, no. 3 (2002): 477. 


> Ryan and Deci, “Self-Determination Theory and the Facilitation of Intrinsic Motivation, Social 
Development, and Well-Being,” 68. 
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personal devotional activity—is a complex, multidimensional construct.”° Thomas 
Adams indicates that increased motivation correlates with faith, spirituality, and prayer. 
Adams further emphasizes that prayer plays a vital role in motivation.’ 

Humans must meet three general needs before reaching their optimal function: 
autonomy, competence, and relatedness. Each gives insight into the functionality of faith, 
thus playing an integral role in humans’ self-determined motivation, well-being, and 
growth.® To become self-determined, people must fulfill their fundamental psychological 
needs for autonomy, competence, and connection (relatedness). Ryan and Deci define 
autonomy as the feeling that one has a choice and is willingly endorsing one’s behavior. 
Competence refers to the experience of mastery and being effective in one’s activity. 
Relatedness refers to the need to feel connected and belonging to others.” The project 
used the topics researched from the interdisciplinary field to train and support ministry 
leaders to design and implement a Breakthrough Prayer Initiative plan into their 
ministries as an additive to personal and corporate prayer life. 

This chapter will examine the definition of SDT; discuss the six sub-theories and 
the three essential psychological needs of SDT; define motivation; and analyze the Self- 
Determination Continuum and regulatory styles of motivation. Further, this chapter 


discusses how each psychological need interacts with the project theme and engages the 


® Bernard Spilka and Kevin L. Ladd, The Psychology of Prayer: A Scientific Approach (New 
York, NY: The Guilford Press, 2013), 7. 


7 Thomas Adams, “Impact of Prayer on the Relationship between Supervisory Support and 
Employee’s Perception of Workplace Equity” 1, no. 2 (2008): 3-13. 


8 Lisa Legault, “Self-Determination Theory,” 2017, 1, 
https://www.researchgate.net/publication/3 176909 16_Self-Determination_Theory 


° Richard M. Ryan and Edward L. Deci, Self-Determination Theory: Basic Psychological Needs in 
Motivation, Development, and Wellness (New York, NY: The Guilford Press, 2017), 10-11. 
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biblical, historical, and theological foundational sections that support the project. 


Dialogue is the scientific model used to engage the research for this interdisciplinary 


writing. 


Self-Determination Theory (SDT) 

Self-Determination Theory (SDT) is a theory that scaffolds human motivation and 
personality—linking personality, human motivation, and optimal functioning. In their 
now-classic1985 book Intrinsic Motivation and Self-Determination in Human Behavior, 
psychologists Edward Deci and Richard Ryan first introduce self-determination, referring 
to a person’s ability to manage themselves, make confident choices, and think 
independently.'° SDT is “a theory of human motivation, development, and wellness,” 
says Deci.'' Strongly supported by prior research and upheld by numerous recent studies, 
SDT has become the primary model of motivation used in the discussion of human (often 
broadened to the more general term “organismic”) behavior.’ In this “organismic” 
theory, Deci and Ryan call SDT: 

Accepting volition as an active force and thus recognizing the ability of 

individuals to act upon, not merely react to, their environment. This dialectic 

begins with the assumption that people are active organisms with evolved 


tendencies toward growing, mastering ambient challenges, and integrating new 
experiences into a coherent sense of self. The organism’s acting on the internal 


‘0 Gabriel Lopez-Garrido, “Self-Determination Theory and Motivation,” Simply Psychology, last 
modified January 4, 2021, www.simplypsychology.org/self-determination-theory. html. 


"| Edward Deci - Self-Determination Theory, The Brainwaves Video Anthology, October 17, 
2017, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=m6fm1 gtS YAM. 


Nathan B. Dunn, “To See and Hear: Self-Determination Theory, Jesus’ Parables, and 
Implications for the Classroom,” (Presented at the 2010 Greater Springfield Area Professors of Bible 
Annual Conference, Evangel University, Springfield, MO, October 7, 2010), 8. 
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and external forces and being vulnerable to those forces is the focus of the 
research and theory.'? 


More importantly, the Center for Self-Determination Theory claims that SDT’s 
propositions also focus on how social and cultural factors facilitate or undermine people’s 
sense of volition and initiative, well-being, and performance quality.'* Ryan and Deci, in 
their writing in the Advances in Motivation Science Journal, indicate that: 

Self-determination theory has become one of psychology’s most widely 

researched and applied ideas. Because of its primary science approach to human 

motivation and its widely confirmed practical value across multiple domains, the 

trajectory of the theory is one of escalating development and deployment.’ 
In the article “Self-Determination Theory of Motivation,” Lopez-Garrido writes, “Self- 
determination theory is a theory of human motivation and personality, which suggests 
that people can become self-determined when their needs for competence, relatedness, 
and autonomy are fulfilled.”!© This theory mainly concerns what people need to 
experience integrated, active living. In their article “Building A Science of Motivated 
Persons: Self-determination Theory’s Empirical Approach to Human Experience and the 


Regulation of Behavior,” authors Ryan M. Ryan, Edward Deci, Maarten Vansteenkiste, 


and Bart Soenens assert that SDT goes beyond conceiving people as simply objects of 


'3 Edward L. Deci and Richard M. Ryan, Intrinsic Motivation and Self-Determination in Human 
Behavior (New York, NY: Plenum, 1985), 12. They claim that the general motivational theory presented in 
the book begins with the organismic assumptions of activity and structure, recognizing that human beings 
attempt actively to master the forces in the environment and the forces of drives and emotions in 
themselves. In mastering these forces, human beings integrate them into the internal, unified structure 
called self. 


4 “The Theory,” Center for Self-Determination Theory, https://selfdeterminationtheory.org/the- 
theory/. 


'S Richard M. Ryan and Edward L. Deci, “Chapter Four - Brick by Brick: The Origins, 
Development, and Future of Self-Determination Theory,” in Advances in Motivation Science, ed. Andrew J 
Elliot, vol. 6 (Elsevier, 2019), 111-156, 
https://www.sciencedirect.com/science/article/pii/S221509191930001X. 


‘6 Lopez-Garrido, “Self-Determination Theory and Motivation.” 
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causal processes toward an understanding of their dynamic living nature. SDT creates an 
expectation of healthy individuals to be proactively interested in their surroundings and 
experiences, naturally engaged, and assimilative in an ongoing way.'’ 

Courtney Ackerman writes that self-determination has a more personal and 
psychology-relevant meaning today. It is the ability to make choices and control one’s 
life. Ackerman further states that it is a vital piece of psychological well-being relevant to 
anyone hoping to guide their life more.'® Therefore, when individuals can make their own 
choices and pursue their goals on their terms, they can be happier and more successful in 


the long run. 


The Six Sub-Theories of SDT 

SDT is concerned with the functioning of the self, that is, its organization of 
experience and its regulation and integration of impulses, emotions, motives, and 
values.'? SDT encompasses several sub-theories related to human behavior. Six sub- 
theories make up the essential components of SDT about human behavior. For this 
writing, we will discuss six sub-theories and the three core psychological needs of the 
theory. 

1) Cognitive Evaluation Theory (CET)—the need to feel competence and 


autonomy to have intrinsic motivation, where external factors affect intrinsic 
motivation; 2) Organismic Integration Theory (OIT)—going from extrinsic 


7 Richard M. Ryan et al., “Building a Science of Motivated Persons: Self-Determination Theory’s 
Empirical Approach to Human Experience and the Regulation of Behavior,” Motivation Science 7, no. 2 
(2021): 97-110. 


'8 Courtney E. Ackerman, “Self-Determination Theory of Motivation: Why Intrinsic Motivation 
Matters,” PositivePsychology.Com, https://positivepsychology.com/self-determination-theory/. 


'? Ryan et al, “Building a Science of Motivated Persons,” 97. 
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motivation to intrinsic motivation over time; 3) Causality orientations theory 
(COT)—ways in which individuals look at things and behave in situations; 

4) Basic Psychological Needs Theory (BPNT)—strong intrinsic motivations, 
strong self-esteem; 5) Goal Contents Theory (GCT)-the difference between 
intrinsic and extrinsic goals; and 6) Relationship Motivation Theory (RMT)— 
relatedness is central to personal well-being.”° 


Legault describes three of the sub-theories this way: 


Cognitive evaluation theory (CET) centers on the factors that shape intrinsic 
motivation by affecting perceived autonomy and competence. It describes how 
internal and external events affect people’s intrinsic motivation. Organismic 
integration theory (OIT) concerns extrinsic motivation and its internalization. It 
addresses how individuals are motivated to carry out not intrinsically interesting 
or enjoyable behaviors. Causality orientations theory (COT) describes personality 
dispositions—that is, are individuals generally autonomous, controlled, or 
impersonal? They are thought to develop over time and form the basis of 
motivation at the broad level of personality.”! 


Martin Hagger and Nikos Chatzisarantis summarize the other sub-theories as follows: 


According to Deci and Ryan, Basic Psychological Need Theory (BPNT) states 
that self-determined motivation originates from the individual’s innate propensity 
to satisfy three basic psychological needs: autonomy, competence, and 
relatedness. These needs are fundamental to all humans, and people approach 
behaviors in an autonomously motivated fashion because they perceive them as 
influential in satisfying psychological needs. BPNT is linked with Organismic 
Integration Theory because it charts the origins of autonomous or self-determined 
motivational regulations. Goal Content Theory looks at the difference between 
intrinsic and extrinsic goals. Extrinsic goals are seen as outward-looking goals, 
such as wealth, looks, and adoration. Intrinsic goals are inward-looking, such as a 
sense of community connectedness, personal relationships, and personal 
development. Relationship Motivation Theory states that relatedness is central to 
personal well-being. It is about personal relationships, including family, romantic, 
and friendship relationships (relationships are essential for wellness and personal 
development).”” 


20 “The Theory,” Center for Self-Determination Theory. 
71 Lisa Legault, “Self-Determination Theory,” 1-7. 


?? Martin Hagger and Nikos Chatzisarantis, “Self-Determination Theory,” in Predicting and 
Changing Health Behavior: Research and Practice with Social Cognition Models, 3rd Edition, ed. M. 
Conner and P. Norman (Maidenhead, UK: Open University Press, 2015), 107-141, 
https://www.researchgate.net/publication/312332437_Self-Determination_Theory. 
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Ryan and Deci conclude that SDT has faced many challenges and has overcome them 
with its ever-growing and cumulative empirical base. They summarize that the theory has 
been built to serve researchers who will adopt, extend, and apply it.?? They believe that 
the underlying motivating behavior significantly affects performance and well-being. The 
concluding argument remains that humans are optimally motivated and experience well- 
being when they have satisfied three basic psychological needs: autonomy, competence, 
and need for relatedness. The SDT remains one of the most influential theories of 


motivation. It influences education, religion, psychology, social work, and public policy. 


The Three Essential Psychological Needs of SDT 

The second of the two fundamental distinctions of SDT developed by Edward 
Deci and Richard Ryan is that all human beings have basic psychological needs that 
provide the energy for their actions or behaviors. Deci notes that a human need is 
something that people must have satisfied for optimal wellness and optimal performance: 
autonomy, competence, and relatedness.** Lisa Legault concurs with Deci and Ryan that 
for all individuals to flourish and grow, they strive for and need to feel free and self- 
directed (autonomy), need to feel effective (competence), and need to connect closely 
with others (relatedness).”° The authors suggest that individuals demonstrate motivation 
when these needs are met. Delia O’ Hara quotes Ryan: "We’re interested in what we 


would call high-quality motivation when people can be wholeheartedly engaged in 


°3 Ryan and Deci, “Chapter Four - Brick by Brick,” 155. 
4 Edward Deci—Self-Determination Theory, The Brainwaves Video Anthology, 8:02. 


°5 Legault, “Self-Determination Theory,” 1-7. 
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something and really can have both their best experience and their best performance.””© 


Legault further suggests that it is essential to point out that this theory asserts caution 
against assumption. People can become controlled, fragmented, and alienated if a 
deficient social environment undermines their core psychological needs for autonomy, 
competence, and relatedness.”” Ryan and Deci theorize that autonomy, competence, and 


relatedness are fundamental for humans’ healthy development.”® 


Autonomy 

Ryan and Deci describe autonomy as a sense of willingness, volition, and choice. 
“Autonomy concerns a sense of initiative and ownership in one’s actions. It is supported 
by experiences of interest and value and under-mined by experiences of being externally 
controlled, whether by rewards or punishments.””? According to Soenens et al., autonomy 
support promotes volitional or self-determined functioning. They note that, like most 
human behaviors, autonomous or controlled motives drive religious behavior.*° In the 


words of Courtney Ackerman, “People need to feel that they are the master of their 


6 Delia O’ Hara, “The Intrinsic Motivation of Richard Ryan and Edward Deci,” American 
Psychological Association, last modified December 18, 2017, 
https://www.apa.org/members/content/intrinsic-motivation. 


°7 Legault, “Self-Determination Theory,” 5. 


8 Richard M. Ryan and Edward L. Deci, “Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivation from a Self- 
Determination Theory Perspective: Definitions, Theory, Practices, and Future Directions,” Contemporary 
Educational Psychology 61, Article 101860 (April 1, 2020), 2. 


?° Ryan and Deci, “Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivation from a Self-Determination Theory 
Perspective,” 2. 


39 Soenens et al., "How Do Perceptions of God as Autonomy Supportive or Controlling Relate to 
Individuals’ Social-Cognitive Processing of Religious Contents?", The International Journal for the 
Psychology of Religion 22, no. 1 (January 1, 2012): 13. For example, a person who attends church because 
they derive inherent satisfaction from church attendance. In contrast, a person who goes to church to avoid 
criticism by others has a relatively more controlled motivation for going to church. 
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destiny and that they have at least some control over their lives; most importantly, people 
need to feel that they are in control of their behavior.”*! Autonomy is the need to feel 
self-sufficient and independent. It involves making your own decisions and is enhanced 
when individuals are given a choice and can govern their behavior.*” Paul Baard notes 
that support for autonomy in the church experience may appear to allow parishioners to 
influence how services are conducted and acknowledge that an individual must make 
their own decision in matters ranging from levels of contributions to personal 


t.3 


deportment.”” To accomplish this, each individual must make their own decisions. Direct 


actions likely to lead to change are essential to a person’s self-determination. 


Competence 

Competence refers to the innate desire of humans to affect their environment. It is 
the need to feel effective in one’s behavior. The originators of the SDT agree that co- 
competence concerns the feeling of mastery, a sense that one can succeed and grow. 
Frank Martela and Tapani Riekki suggest that competence is about a sense of mastery 
and efficacy in one’s activities. One feels that one is capable of what one does and can 
accomplish projects and achieve one’s goals.*+ Lopez-Garrido expounds on the need for 


competence by suggesting: 


31 Ackerman, “Self-Determination Theory of Motivation: Why Intrinsic Motivation Matters.” 
? Lopez-Garrido, “Self-Determination Theory and Motivation.” 


33 Paul P. Baard, “A Motivational Model for Consulting with Not-for-Profit Organizations: A 
Study of Church Growth and Participation,” Consulting Psychology Journal: Practice and Research 46, 
no. 3 (Summer 1994): 19-31. 


34 Frank Martela and Tapani J. J. Riekki, “Autonomy, Competence, Relatedness, and Beneficence: 
A Multicultural Comparison of the Four Pathways to Meaningful Work,” Frontiers in Psychology 9 (2018), 
2, https://www.frontiersin.org/article/10.3389/fpsyg.2018.01157. 
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When an individual feels competent, they can interact effectively within their 


environment and have the skills needed for success to ensure their goals are 
achieved. A competent person feels a sense of mastery over their environment. If 
tasks are too challenging or a person receives negative feedback, feelings of 
competence can decrease. Alternatively, feelings of competence are enhanced 
when the demands of a task are optimally matched to a person’s skills, or positive 
feedback is received.* 
On the efficacy of competence, Sarah Sperber concurs with Deci and Ryan that 
“competence may seem difficult to change one’s sense of competence or effectiveness 
while doing certain behaviors.’*° Paul Baard cites that “competence entails exercising 
current abilities, such as using one’s talents or skills.”°” When individuals feel they have 


what it takes to be successful, they are more likely to take action to help them achieve 


personal objectives. 


Relatedness 
Deci and Ryan note that humans need to experience a sense of belonging and 


attachment to other human beings. They indicate that “relatedness concerns a sense of 


belonging and connection. It is facilitated by conveyance of respect and caring.”*® 


Individuals feel confident and effective concerning whatever they are doing. Christopher 
Niemiec and Richard Ryan reason that “SDT posits that satisfaction with the need for 


relatedness facilitates the internalization process. People tend to internalize and accept as 


35 Lopez-Garrido, “Self-Determination Theory and Motivation.” 


3° Sarah Sperber, “Self-Determination: Definition, Theory, and Examples,” Berkeley Well-Being 
Institute, https://www.berkeleywellbeing.com/self-determination.html. 


37 Baard, “A Motivational Model for Consulting with Not-for-Profit Organizations,” 23. 


38 Ryan and Deci, “Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivation from a Self-Determination Theory 
Perspective,” 2. 
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their own the values and practices of those to whom they feel or want to feel connected 
and from contexts in which they experience a sense of belonging.”*? 

Lopez-Garrido defines relatedness as the ability to feel a sense of attachment to 
other people and belonging amongst other people. Relatedness involves feelings of 
closeness and belonging to a social group. Without connections, self-determination is 
harder to achieve because the individual would lack access to both help and support.*° 
Edward Deci suggests that “the intrinsic needs for competence and self-determination 
motivate an ongoing process of seeking and attempting to conquer optimal challenges.”*! 
Paul Baard concurs with Deci that “the competency dimension of the theory describes 
one’s innate desire to pursue growth, be optimally challenged as to the current skill or 
knowledge level, and experience personal effectiveness.”*” Regarding religious 
experiences, Baard cautions that “in a church setting, the experience of competency could 
be affected by the quality of sermons, the existence of study groups, and the perception of 
an atmosphere of encouragement by church leaders regarding spiritual growth.”? Thus, 
competence is impacted by the believer’s spiritual concerns and a quest to deepen their 
understanding of God. 


Deci and Ryan assert that in SDT, the three psychological needs—autonomy, 


competence, and relatedness—are essential for understanding the what (i.e., content) and 


3° Christopher P. Niemiec and Richard Ryan, “Autonomy, Competence, and Relatedness in the 
Classroom: Applying Self-Determination Theory to Educational Practice,” Theory and Research in 
Education 7 (2009): 139. 

4° Lopez-Garrido, “Self-Determination Theory and Motivation.” 

4! Deci, Intrinsic Motivation and Self-Determination in Human Behavior, 32. 


* Baard, “A Motivational Model for Consulting with Not-for-Profit Organizations,” 23. 


‘8 Baard, “A Motivational Model for Consulting with Not-for-Profit Organizations,” 23. 
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the why (i.e., process) of goal pursuits. Deci and Ryan’s theory summarizes that human 


motivation, continued development, and psychological wellness are sustained by 
pursuing the innate human need to feel competent, autonomous, and connected to others. 
Relatedness is all about being connected to others. This innate need is a craving for 
community. Our desire for notable relationships and interactions with others is important 
in helping us feel we are fulfilling our full potential. It is important to recognize that Deci 
and Ryan center their theory about human behavior around caregiving and caring for 


others. 


Motivation 
Why do people do what they do? This question is often asked and sometimes 
rhetorically. In his article “The Motivation Factor,” Skip Bell writes that motivation is 
common among thriving organizations, productive people, and effective spirit-filled 
ministry leaders.** Motivation is part of human behavior. On the one hand, Bell notes that 
some people believe motivation is a part of the natural realm—one is born with the trait. 
On the other hand, some see motivation as a mystical quality. Motivation is doing 


t.> 


something because we want to do it."’ Bart Soenens et al. observe that motives are 


understood in terms of why people behave or think they engage in particular behaviors.“ 


44 Skip Bell, “The Motivation Factor: Why People Do What They Do,” Faculty Publications 9, 
Department of Christian Ministry (November 2012): 24. 


4 Bell, “The Motivation Factor,” 25. 


46 Soenens et al., “How Do Perceptions of God as Autonomy Supportive or Controlling Relate to 
Individuals’ Social-Cognitive Processing of Religious Contents? The Role o. f Motives for Religious 
Behavior,” 12. 
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John Shields defines motivation as “the wellspring of task behavior or effort. It refers to 


the strength of a person’s willingness to perform allotted work tasks.”*” 

Ryan and Deci point out that motivation has been a central and perennial issue in 
psychology, for it is at the core of biological, cognitive, and social regulation. Therefore, 
it is of preeminent concern to those in roles such as teacher, religious leader, and parent 
that involve mobilizing others to act. Perhaps more importantly, motivation is highly 
valued in the real world because of its consequences: motivation produces. ** In their 
work, Ryan and Deci claim that when autonomous motives drive individuals’ behavior, 
they enact the behavior with a sense of psychological freedom, choice, and volition. It is 
the active engagement with tasks that people find exciting and that, in turn, promotes 
growth.” Bell concludes that 

Motivation is not a mystery. We can understand it, and we can motivate. More 

accurately, we can lead others to the experience they draw motivation. The 

process of understanding is centered on scripture, but it also draws from the 
voices of social science. Understanding requires reflection on our beliefs about 
life in our time.*° 

Ryan and Deci express that being motivated is to be moved to do something. A 


person who feels no impetus or inspiration to act is thus unmotivated, whereas energized 


or activated toward an end is considered motivated. In SDT, psychologists distinguish 


47 John Shields, Managing Employee Performance and Reward: Concepts, Practices, Strategies. 
(New York, NY: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 42. 


48 Ryan and Deci, “Self-Determination Theory and the Facilitation of Intrinsic Motivation, Social 
Development, and Well-Being,” 69. 


4 Edward L. Deci and Richard M. Ryan, “The ‘What’ and ‘Why’ of Goal Pursuits: Human Needs 
and the Self-Determination of Behavior,” Psychological Inquiry 11 (October 1, 2000): 227-268. This 
autonomy is described as intrinsic motivation—engagement in behavior for nothing but the feeling of 
satisfaction and joy associated with the behavior itself. 
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between the different types of motivation based on the various reasons or goals that give 


rise to an action.>! Ryan and Deci suggest that the most basic distinction is between 
intrinsic motivation, which refers to doing something because it is inherently interesting 
or enjoyable, and extrinsic motivation, which refers to doing something because it leads 
to a separable outcome. Extrinsic motivation refers to doing something because it leads to 
a separable outcome.*” Motivating factors differ significantly, and people are moved to 
act by various factors. As such, Ryan and Deci theorize that “people can be motivated 


because they value activity or because of strong external coercion. This contrast between 


internal motivation and externally pressured cases is familiar to everyone.” 


Jonathan Worthington defines Intrinsic and Extrinsic motivation in light of the 
SDT as developed by Deci and Ryan: 


Intrinsic Motivation: A given task is an end in and of itself. The enjoyment of 
the task is what motivates the individual. Extrinsic motivation: A given task is 
performed as a means to an end. Rather than the enjoyment of the task itself, the 
end motivates the individual to perform the task. The difference between intrinsic 
and extrinsic motivations is about the relationship between the task and the actor, 
not about the internal psychological experience of the actor.™ 


Edward Deci notes that all the work he and Richard Ryan have done has shown that self- 


motivation, rather than external motivation, is at the heart of creativity, responsibility, 


5! Richard M. Ryan and Edward L. Deci, “Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivations: Classic Definitions 
and New Directions,” Contemporary Educational Psychology 25, no. 1 (January 1, 2000): 54-67. 


Ryan and Deci, “Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivations,” 55. 
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healthy behavior, and lasting change.> It is essential to realize that motivations are very 
personal and can change depending on the individual. The motivation to continue moving 


forward requires a strong sense of determination on the part of the individual. 


The Self-Determination Continuum of Motivation 

Although intrinsic motivation is essential, Ryan and Deci note that it is not the 
only type of self-determined motivation.*° According to Deci and Ryan, “When the 
internalization process functions optimally, people will identify with the importance of 
social regulations, assimilate them into their integrated sense of self, and thus fully accept 
them as their own. . . . To differing degrees, these forms of regulation—external, 
introjected, and identified—trepresent less than fully self-determined behaving.”>’ Based 
on SDT, extrinsic motivation can vary significantly in its relative autonomy. 
Internalization is a natural process where the individual tries to transform social practices, 
values, or regulations into personally endorsed values and self-regulation.** Deci and 
Ryan define internalization as an active, natural process in which individuals attempt to 
transform socially sanctioned mores or quests into privately supported values and self- 


regulation.>” 


5° Edward L Deci and Richard Flaste, Why We Do What We Do: Understanding Self-Motivation 
(New York, NY: Penguins Books, 1996), 9. 


5° Ryan and Deci, “Self-Determination Theory and the Facilitation of Intrinsic Motivation, Social 
Development, and Well-Being,” 70-71. Much of what people do is not intrinsically motivated, especially 
after early childhood when the freedom to be intrinsically motivated is increasingly curtailed by social 
pressures to do activities that are not interesting and to assume a variety of new responsibilities. 


57 Deci and Ryan, “The ‘What’ and ‘Why’ of Goal Pursuits,” 236. 
8 Ryan and Deci, “Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivations,” 60. 


>» Deci and Ryan, “The ‘What’ and ‘Why’ of Goal Pursuits,” 235-6. 
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Within SDT, this internalization is seen as a continuum that splits three aspects of 
motivation—Amotivation, Extrinsic, and Intrinsic—into six categories of regulatory 
styles. These styles move from the far left—least motivational to the far right—most 
motivational. Maryléne Gagné and Edward Deci write: 

It is important to note that the SDT model of internalization is not a stage theory. 

It does not suggest that people must invariantly move through these ‘stages’ 

concerning particular behaviors. Instead, the theory describes these types of 

regulation to index how people have integrated the regulation of behavior or class 

of behaviors.°° 
Brain Science Learning Theory indicates that “a person has a better understanding of true 
self-determination by looking at motivation across a continuum scale—Humans are 
complex beings. We are rarely driven by only one type of motivation. Our different 
goals, ambitious ideas, and deep desires inform us of what we want and need.’””°! The 
diversity of life enlightens an individual’s desires and needs. We make many decisions 
in life that we do not make consciously. We make them without even thinking 
about what we are doing—at that moment—during our day. It is our viewpoints 
that profoundly impact the way we behave as a result. 

Figure | below illustrates the Self-Determination Continuum based on the 
behavior, type of motivation, type of regulation, locus of causality, and regulatory 
processes: Non-Regulation, External Regulation, Introjected Regulation, Identified 


Regulation, Integrated Regulation, and Intrinsic Regulation. As shown in figure 1, Ryan 


and Deci discuss, "At the far left end of the continuum is amotivation the “non-regulatory 


6° Maryléne Gagné and Edward L. Deci, “Self-Determination Theory and Work Motivation,” 
Journal of Organizational Behavior 26, no. 4 (2005): 362. 


61 “Self-Determination Theory in Elearning: Motivate Your Learners,” Growth Engineering, April 
26, 2022, https://www.growthengineering.co.uk/self-determination-theory/. 
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style.” When people are amotivated, they lack the intention to act, and either they do not 
act at all, or they act passively—just going through the motion.” © The amotivated 
individual does not attempt to do a task as they have no motivation. It is common for 
people who are amotivated to do nothing or act without attention. Moving to the right of 


amotivation are five types of motivated behaviors. 


Behavior Non 


Self: Self- 
determined determined 
Type of vat 
Motivation Amotivation Extrinsic Motivation Intrinsic 
Motivation 


Type of Noncreoulation External Introjected Identified Integrated Intrinsic 
Regulation 8 Regulation Regulation Regulation Regulation Regulation 
Locus of Somewhat Somewhat 
: Impersonal External : Internal Internal 
Causality External internal 
Regulatory ¢ Non- e Compliance e Self-Control ¢ Personal e Awareness e Interest 
Processes Intentional e External e Ego- Importance __ e Synthesis e Enjoyment 
e Incompetence Rewards & Involvement e Conscious e Inherent 
e Non-valuing Punishment e Internal Valuing Satisfaction 
e Lack of Rewards & 
Control Punishment 


Figure 1: The Self-Determination Continuum® 
Before discussing extrinsic motivation, the regulatory style of “intrinsic regulation” — 
intrinsic motivation—on the far right of the continuum is worth noting.™ Santos- 


Longhurst defines intrinsic motivation as doing something without any obvious external 


© Ryan and Deci, “Self-Determination Theory and the Facilitation of Intrinsic Motivation, Social 
Development, and Well-Being,” 72. 


®3 Source: Richard M. Ryan and Edward L. Deci, “Self-Determination Theory and the Facilitation 


of Intrinsic Motivation, Social Development, and Well-Being,” The American Psychologist 55 (February 1, 
2000): 72. 


64 Ryan and Deci, “Self-Determination Theory and the Facilitation of Intrinsic Motivation, Social 
Development, and Well-Being,” 72. 
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rewards whereby the action is done because it is enjoyable and interesting rather than 
because there is an external incentive or pressure to do it—such as a reward or deadline.® 

Ryan and Deci emphasize that “the intrinsic motivation is highly autonomous and 
represents the prototypic instance of self-determination. They contend that “this 
placement emphasizes that intrinsic motivation is a prototype of self-determined activity. 
Yet, .. . this does not mean that as extrinsic regulations become more internalized, they 
are transformed into intrinsic motivation.” Kjersti Waege inscribes that “A person is 
intrinsically motivated if they are doing an activity because it is inherently interesting or 
enjoyable.”°” Worthington gives an example, sharing that “when there is intrinsic 
motivation, the task is done because it is enjoyable and satisfying. The motivated 
individual does a job for the personal satisfaction of doing it. The individual would say, 
‘This is enjoyable and satisfying; I will do it.’”®* 

Ryan and Deci write that their theory of intrinsic motivation concerns the 
conditions that elicit and sustain intrinsic motivation versus what causes it.© The authors 
note that “the extrinsically motivated behaviors that are least autonomous are referred to 


as externally regulated. Individuals perform such behaviors to satisfy an external demand 


6 Adrienne Santos-Longhurst, “Intrinsic Motivation: How to Pick Up Healthy Motivation 
Techniques,” Healthline, last modified February 11, 2019, https://www.healthline.com/health/intrinsic- 
motivation. 


6 Ryan and Deci, “Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivations,” 62. 

67 Kjersti Weege, “Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivation versus Social and Instrumental Rationale for 
Learning Mathematics” (October 14, 2022): 381, 
https://www.researchgate.net/publication/268415756_INTRINSIC_AND_EXTRINSIC_MOTIVATION_V 
ERSUS_SOCIAL_AND_INSTRUMENTAL_RATIONALE_FOR_LEARNING_MATHEMATICS. 

68 Worthington, “Deep Motivation in Theological Education,” 627. 


® Ryan and Deci, “Self-Determination Theory and the Facilitation of Intrinsic Motivation, Social 
Development, and Well-Being,” 70-71. 
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or reward contingency. Individuals experience externally regulated behavior as controlled 
or alienated. Their actions have an external perceived locus of causality.”’? Richard 
DeCharms identifies this “perceived locus of causality as that which helps to reconcile 
the objective-subjective, or first-person—third-person dilemma.”’! Waege suggests that 
“it is the classic case of extrinsic motivation in which people’s behavior is externally 
regulated by, for example, tangible rewards or threats about punishment.”’”” Worthington 
notes that with external regulation, “there is frustration rather than motivation since the 
task is done not out of enjoyment but because it will lead to something else deemed 
desirable—rewards and, or punishments. ‘J want to get the reward; I will do it,’ says the 
individual.”” 

Moving further to the right of the continuum is introjected motivation regulations, 
which Waege says are “partially internalized by the individual but not accepted as one’s 
own. These behaviors are performed with a sense of pressure to avoid guilt and shame 
and attain pride and worth.” Deci and Ryan contend that “Introjection represents a 
partial internalization in which regulations are in the person but have not become part of 


the integrated set of motivations, cognitions and affects that constitute the self.”’> Walker 


7 Ryan and Deci, “Self-Determination Theory and the Facilitation of Intrinsic Motivation, Social 
Development, and Well-Being,” 72. 


™ Richard deCharms, Personal Causation: The Internal Affective Determinants of Behavior (New 
York, NY: Academic Press, 1968), 3-27, 
https://archive.org/details/personalcausatio0000dech/page/3 10/mode/2up. 


” Weege, “Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivation versus Social and Instrumental Rationale for 
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further states that “pride, ego, and guilt are the basis for this regulation. Individuals are 
motivated because they have internalized external perceptions of value and success.””° 
With introjection, “Another person tells this individual what they should do, and thus the 
task is done out of borrowed obligation; the individual wants to do it for pride or avoid 
the feeling of guilt. They would say, ‘You say I should do it? Okay, I will do it.’”" 

Ryan and Deci indicate, "A more autonomous or self-determined form of 
extrinsic motivation is regulation through identification. Here, the person has identified 
with the personal importance of behavior and has thus accepted its regulation as their 
own.”’® Deci and Ryan contend that “this is the process through which people recognize 
and accept the underlying value of behavior. By identifying with a behavior’s value, 
people have more fully internalized its regulation; they have more fully accepted it as 
their own.””? In other words, Worthington suggests, “the individual is saying, ‘Yes, I do 
see this is important; I will do it.’”*° 

The fourth type of extrinsic motivation on the continuum is Integrated Regulation. 
Ryan and Deci claim that it is the most autonomous form of extrinsic motivation, and it 
occurs when the self fully assimilates with identified regulations. They emphasize that 

Integration occurs when identified regulations have been fully assimilated to the 


self. .. . Integrated forms of motivation share many qualities, with intrinsic 
motivation being autonomous and unconflicted. However, they are still extrinsic 


7 Thomas S. Walker, “Toward an Integrative Theory of Vocation and Volition: Locating the 
Historical Concept of Christian Calling in the Contemporary Psychological Treatment of Motivation” 
(Doctor of Education (EdD), Paper 34, George Fox University, 2014), 34, 
https://digitalcommons.georgefox.edu/edd/34/. 

™ Worthington, “Deep Motivation in Theological Education,” 627. 

78 Ryan and Deci, “Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivations,” 62. 
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because behavior motivated by integrated regulation is done for its presumed 
instrumental value concerning some outcome separate from the behavior, even 
though it is volitional and valued by the self.*! 


Worthington concludes that “the individual responds to the task: ‘This is important for 
who I am; I will do it.’””®” Soenens et al. infer that 


When people realize the personal importance of a behavior that is not inherently 
satisfying and endorse it as their own, they are said to identify with it. Further, 
people may also integrate their behavior with deep-held values and preferences, 
thereby organizing different personally valued behaviors into a harmonious 
whole. Together with intrinsic motivation, identification, and integration are 
considered instances of autonomous motivation because feelings of choice and 
volition characterize them.°? 


Maryléne Gagné and Edward Deci propose that 


The fullest internalization allows extrinsic motivation to be truly autonomous or 
volitional and involves integrating an identification with other aspects of 
oneself—other identifications, interests, and values. With integrated regulation, 
people have a total sense that the behavior is an integral part of who they are, that 
it emanates from their sense of self and is thus self-determined. SDT posits a self- 
determination continuum, as indicated in figure 1. It ranges from amotivation, 
wholly lacking in self-determination, to intrinsic, invariantly self-determined 
motivation. Along this descriptive continuum, between amotivation and intrinsic 
motivation are the four types of extrinsic motivation: External is the most 
controlled (and thus the least self-determined) type of extrinsic motivation, and 
introjected, identified, and integrated are progressively more self-determined.** 


8! Ryan and Deci, “Intrinsic and Extrinsic Motivations,” 62. 

8° Worthington, “Deep Motivation in Theological Education.” 627. 

83 Soenens et al., “How Do Perceptions of God as Autonomy Supportive or Controlling Relate to 
Individuals’ Social-Cognitive Processing of Religious Contents? The Role of Motives for Religious 


Behavior,” 13. 
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Engaging Foundational Learnings with the Essential Psychological Needs of SDT 


Engaging the Project Theme with SDT of Motivation 

The Theory of Self-Determination was essential in designing and implementing 
intentional and meaningful prayer practices for effective ministry. Exposing project 
participants to the definition of the Self-Determination Theory (SDT) of motivation 
helped participants gain insight and understand why we do what we do, as established in 
Deci and Ryan’s research on SDT. The project aimed to lay the foundation for 
participants to commit to engaging in expectant conversations with God through the 
ministry of prayer. Participants develop a deeper relationship with God by dedicating 
time and effort to prayer. In addition, they build and maintain healthy relationships with 
others. SDT is about human motivation and the representation of how and why people are 
self-motivated. Since prayer elicits the most vital human feelings, SDT was integral to 
the project’s teaching and training process. Sharing research on SDT of motivation 
solidified participants’ understanding of the three psychological needs of human beings— 
autonomy, competence, and relatedness—related to the function of prayer and faith in 


association with self-determined motivation, well-being, and growth. 


Engaging Biblical Foundations with SDT of motivation 
In the Biblical Foundations chapter, Paul’s writing in Colossians 4:2-6 is the 
foundational text. Paul admonishes the Colossians to devote themselves to prayer, 
keeping alert with thanksgiving. Paul requests that, at the same time, the church should 


pray that God will open a door for the word to declare the mystery of Christ. Paul further 
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encourages the church to behave wisely toward outsiders, making the most of the time. 
This encouragement, warning, and request directly correlate with the SDT of motivation 
based on fulfilling human beings’ three essential psychological needs. People act by their 
goals and values, so devotion to prayer becomes an autonomous motivation, whether an 
integrated regulatory style or intrinsic motivation. 

As ministry leaders seek to pray, as encouraged by Paul, the need for competence 
is a part of the solution to the problem of the project: hesitancy and lack of confidence to 
pray. Relatedness plays a vital role in the dialogue between the SDT and the biblical text 
since we seek a sense of belonging and connection to others as humans. Paul suggests 
that those devoting themselves to prayer should conduct themselves wisely to outsiders— 
caring for others and being cared for by others. Through the call and boldness of prayer 
revealed in 4:2—6, ministry leaders may internalize the practices, behaviors, and beliefs 


espoused in the design and implementation of the project. 


Engaging Historical Foundations with SDT of Motivation 

Deci and Ryan’s SDT of motivation meaningfully connect to writing the project’s 
Historical Foundations chapter. Prayer is the common thread of Jeremiah Lanphier and 
the Great Awakening of 1857—1858. Lanphier desired to be intentional in prayer and for 
others to gather and pray with intent. One could argue that Lanphier’s quest for persistent 
and consistent prayers led to the rise of the Great Awakening. In correlation with the SDT 
of motivation, Lanphier’s life fulfills the core psychological needs of human behavior: 
autonomy, competence, and relatedness. Lanphier started in prayer for an hour all by 


himself. After his persistent efforts, about six people—business people like Lanphier— 
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joined him. Lanphier kept on gathering, and as history records, one week later, more than 
one hundred persons were present, including those who had not yet received Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Savior, the Holy Spirit convicting them of their sins. Lanphier commenced 
an intentional prayer movement with his consistency. 
America’s Great Revivals records that Lanphier’s dedication was not without a 
struggle: 
The subject was laid upon my heart and was a matter of constant consideration. 
At last, I resolved to give myself to work, and I shall never forget, with what 
force, at the same time, those words came home to my soul: Tis done, the great 
transaction’s done, Iam my Lord’s, and He is mine; He drew me, and I followed 
on, Charmed to confess the voice divine.*° 
Engaging SDT of motivation with the life of Jeremiah Lanphier and the Great 
Awakening of 1857—58 sustains the two fundamental distinctions that Deci and Ryan 
claim regarding SDT. The distinctions they claim are noted in Edward Deci’s interview: 
1) Motivation is autonomous; it describes what one does when feeling a sense of 
volition and choice. Motivation is controlled—trefers to something to get some 
reward or avoid punishment, and 2) Human beings have a set of basic 
psychological needs: autonomy (volition), competence (need to be effective), and 
relatedness (need to be connected).*° 
Ryan and Deci’s self-determination continuum speaks of an integrated regulatory 
motivation style. The authors affirm that “the more one internalizes the reasons for an 
action and assimilates the action to the self, the more one’s extrinsically motivated 


actions become self-determined.”*’ It affirms the reality that Lanphier experienced an 


integrated form of motivation. His willingness to pray for others led him to be more open 


85 America’s Great Revivals: The Thrilling Story of Spiritual Revival in the United States 
(Minneapolis, MN: Bethany House, 1970), 70-71. 
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to believing that prayer is efficacious and makes a difference. His dedication and 


persistence demonstrate that God can use one’s dedicated life to accomplish His 


purposes. 


Engaging Theological Foundations with SDT of Motivation 
Finally, engaging SDT of motivation with the Theological Foundations chapter 
reveals the theological underpinnings of Christ, the Prayer who sits at the right hand of 
God the Father. It is a view through the theological lens of Andrew Murray, Charles 
Wesley, Alister McGrath, Graeme Goldsworthy, Karl Barth, and Geoffrey Wainwright. 
They affirm the role of Christ as mediator and intercessor. In When Science Meets 
Religion, the author presents four typologies as an aid to sorting out the great variety of 
ways in which people have related science and religion: 
1) Conflict, 2) Independence, 3) Dialogue, 4) Integration. . . . Dialogue is a 
comparison of the methods of the two fields, which may show similarities even 
when the differences are acknowledged. . . . Both scientists and theologians are 
engaged as dialogue partners in critical reflection on such topics while respecting 
the integrity of each other’s fields in which people related science and 
religion. . . . Dialogue is exemplified when scientific concepts (such as self- 
organization or information) are used to reformulate traditional ideas of God’s 
relation to the world.** 
In light of SDT of motivation, we can consider Christ’s suffering and His followers’ 
suffering for Christ and His people. Worthington notes that 
Christ was not intrinsically motivated to go to the cross. He rightly despised the 
cross and its shame in and of themselves. But he was nonetheless profoundly and 
deeply motivated to accomplish the task. Christ was extrinsically motivated to 


bear the cross and shame for us—deeply motivated, even internally motivated, but 
“extrinsically” motivated.®? 


88 Tan G. Barbour, When Science Meets Religion (New York, NY: HarperOne, 2000), 1-4; 153. 
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The Dialogue in engaging science and religion on the work of Christ in salvation is what 
Deci and Ryan would call an integrated regulatory style of motivation: “Thus, what was 
initially an external regulation will have become self-regulation, resulting in self- 


determined extrinsic motivation.””” 


Conclusion 

When we neglect to devote ourselves to prayer, we limit ourselves. This chapter 
highlights and emphasizes why ministry leaders do what they do concerning their faith in 
God and what God does in and throughout their lives. In this chapter, the engagement of 
the Theory of Self-Determination (SDT) of motivation will help participants understand 
SDT’s role in engaging in meaningful prayer practices as an integral part of ministry. 
SDT provides a coherent framework in which the participants and principal investigator 
of the project can understand the role of prayer in their lives as they seek to grow in their 
devotion to prayer and deepen their relationship with God. The theory contends that 
people can become self-determined when their three core psychological needs for 
autonomy, competence, and connection (relatedness) are fulfilled. The study of this 
discipline also provides a lens through which the six sub-theories explain the depth of 
SDT concerning impulses, emotions, motives, and values.’! The three core psychological 
needs of SDT allow us to affirm that we desire meaningful relationships and interactions; 


human motivation, continued development, and psychological wellness are sustained 


°° Deci and Ryan, “The ‘What’ and ‘Why’ of Goal Pursuits,” 236. 


°! Ryan et al., “Building a Science of Motivated Persons: Self-Determination Theory’s Empirical 
Approach to Human Experience and the Regulation of Behavior,” 98. 
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through the pursuit of the innate human need to feel competent, autonomous, and 
connected to others. 

Further, this chapter defined motivation and examined the “Self-Determination 
Continuum of Motivation,” reflecting how motivation can be intrinsic (inherently 
interesting) or extrinsic (external coercion). As previously defined, inherent motivation is 
doing something because it is intrinsically interesting or enjoyable. Extrinsic motivation 
refers to doing something because it leads to a separable outcome. In this way, people 
may feel forced to follow certain rules or feel they have a choice about how they behave 
to comply. 

Finally, this chapter presented the psychological needs of SDT—autonomy, 
relatedness, competence—in dialogue with the project theme and the project’s biblical, 
historical, and theological learnings. As ministry leaders become more confident in 
praying, they will be more likely to respond appropriately to private and corporate prayer 
requests, increasing their self-determination and internalized motivation. The exposure to 
the learnings of the Theory of Self-Determination of motivation will help to empower 
project participants to embrace the project’s theme as they fulfill God’s calling in their 
lives and ministry. They will know why they do what they do as they engage in expectant 
conversations with God—using the shared and guided prayer practices—deepening their 
relationship with God and becoming more consistent and persistent in their devotion to 


prayer. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

The experiences leaders have with spiritual disciplines, such as prayer, may 
profoundly influence how they lead and approach their leadership practices. The subject 
of prayer and its complexity has received substantial research attention in recent years. 
As noted in chapter one, Rev. Dr. Cecelia Bryant posits that, 

Prayer is integral to our Spiritual Formation and our culture as a people of Faith. 

Prayer imbues our genius with supernatural qualities . . . Prayer shapes our 

attitudes, behavior, relationships, and expectations as the people of God . . . Our 

Faith is dynamic, energized, and “woke” because of Prayer. ! 

Prayer can be viewed as communication between a person and God carried out 
within the context of their relationship. Dialogue or non-verbal gestures between them 
characterize it during prayer. There is no obstacle that God cannot overcome because if 
one engages in an expectant conversation with God, one can affirm the truth that nothing 
is impossible for Him. A person praying must also listen attentively to God speaking. 

The biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary foundations addressed in 


the previous chapters formed the basis of the project’s objectives: to facilitate spiritual 


empowerment for clergy and laity. Christians must cultivate and maintain attentiveness, 


' Rev. Dr. Cecelia Williams Bryant, “Come To Me.”: Prayings of the Soul. (Independently 
Published, 2022), 2. 
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steadfastness, and devotion to prayer to be the people God intends them to be. The 
project developed through a thorough analysis of the ministry context and my spiritual 
autobiography identified in the first semester at United Theological Seminary, stemming 
from my struggles with inconsistent devotion to prayer and my encounters with clergy 
and lay leaders who demonstrated hesitancy to pray. Even though prayer plays a vital role 
in the church, few congregants felt comfortable leading prayers. My reflections led me to 
conclude that the leadership needed support and strategies to be more consistent and 
focused when praying. The assessment of my spiritual journey led to a sense of urgency 
for equipping clergy and laity with the tools necessary to pray fervently and diligently, as 
previously shared in chapter one. Developing a deeper spiritual walk with God and how 
one serves God in ministry is crucial to cultivating and sustaining a fulfilling spiritual 
life. 

This project was developed and implemented to explore the hypothesis: If clergy 
and laity participate in a focused study about prayer practices, then they will be equipped 
with the tools necessary to pray fervently and diligently. The hypothesis helped to 
formulate and refine the project title, “Expectant Conversations With God: Prayer 
Practices to Empower Clergy and Laity for Service,” which aimed to empower and equip 
participants with strategies to grow in their devotion to prayer with greater confidence, 
consistency, intentionality, and persistence. Through the letter to the church at Colossae 
and to believers today, Paul, in Colossians 4:2—6, speaks to the necessity and importance 
of consistent and intentional prayer in every believer’s life. The exhortation demonstrates 
that believers must be devoted to prayer and alert with thanksgiving. This project 


examined the life and work of Jeremiah Lanphier and his impact on the Fulton Street 
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Prayer Meeting Revival of 1857—58 to understand the effectiveness of fervent and 
diligent prayer. Scholars have embraced a theological concept that emphasizes the 
importance of prayer in believers’ pursuit of God for themselves and others. This faith is 
based on the work of Christ—the Prayer—who sits at the right hand of God the Father, 
interceding on our behalf. Discussing the Breakthrough Prayer Initiative, a ministry tool 
designed by Rev. Sue Nilson Kibbey—one of the workshop presenters for the project— 
provided knowledge to enhance a congregation’s spiritual direction. Therefore, we could 
confidently affirm that integrating prayer practices such as breathing and expressions of 
gratitude, self-affirmations of scriptural assurances, and journaling exercises (see chapter 
four) can have positive results. Devotion to praying with alertness and gratitude was 
nurtured as participants integrated prayer practices into their daily lives and ministries. 
The opportunity to discuss why people do what they do is embedded in the Self- 
Determination Theory of motivation, as shared in chapter five. As a practical matter, 
prayer is more than just a sentimental exercise. It is a means to engage in expectant 
conversations with God that transform and liberate the person praying. This final chapter 
provides a detailed outline and analysis of the research methodology and project 
implementation, followed by a summation of learning and a conclusion that supports the 


hypothesis. 


Methodology 


Project Implementation Plan 
The research strategy to confirm the hypothesis focused on building skills to 


develop and maintain a vital and diligent prayer life. In this project, clergy and laity 
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participated’ in a focus group to explore how to incorporate prayer practices into their 
daily lives and ministry. In preparation for the execution of the project, there was an 
ongoing collaboration with my Contextual and Professional Associates—members of the 
implementation team. The Contextual Associate was supportive and instrumental in 
crafting the language for the invitational flyer for the project and served as a participant- 
observer managing the Zoom controls. The Professional Associates selected shared their 
willingness to support the doctoral journey and completed the Professional Associate 
Certification. 
These are the preliminary activities based on the proposed project timeline: 
e Initial planning meeting with Contextual Associates, Professional 
Associates, Peer Associates, and workshop facilitators to finalize 


workshop dates—July 2022 


e Solicit and confirm workshop facilitators and willing participants— 
August 2022 


e Gathering training resources/final pre-questionnaire and post- 
questionnaire questions and Project submission for IRB approval— 


October 2022 


e Letter of invitation to possible participants upon IRB approval—January 
2023 


A brief timeline was created during the planning stage, considering the challenges 
and implications of the pandemic, which left an indelible mark on the entire world. As 
such, the projected plan for the weekly two-hour session over six weeks was conducted 
on Zoom. The focus study group on prayer practices was advertised as “Calling Clergy 


and Lay! Strengthening Your Prayer Practices” in the local congregation’s weekly church 


? For confidentiality reasons, all participants will be referred to with plural pronouns, thus 
protecting their anonymity. 
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announcements and the district’s email blast of upcoming events distributed by the 


presiding elder. Participants were also solicited by word of mouth (Appendix A). 


Data Gathering Method 

The project utilized pre-project and post-project questionnaires, journal entries, 
group discussions, and personal interviews to measure the outcome of the hypothesis. To 
participate in this study, the principal investigator requested that prospective participants 
(clergy and lay) complete and sign the approved Seminary Informed Consent Form 
(Appendix B). Upon receipt of the signed consent, confirmed participants were 
electronically sent the pre-project questionnaire (Appendix C) before the first session 
(distributed via Qualtrics with a unique code for each participant). The questionnaire 
aimed to ascertain participants’ prior knowledge of prayer practices and invited variation 
for discussion. The questionnaire also sought to determine the obstacles participants 
might experience in prayer. 

The Religious Self-Regulation Questionnaire was presented during the final 
session as a support tool to undergird the Self-Determination Theory of motivation 
discussed earlier in the project in the Interdisciplinary Foundation chapter (Appendix H). 
Among the essential aspects of the questionnaire was that it provided insight into the new 
prayer practices participants had been exposed to during the project and how those 
practices had affected their lives and ministries (Appendix E). An additional important 
feature of the questionnaire was that it measured participants’ current level of 
engagement in various prayer practices (Bible reading, use of devotionals, listening to 


music, meditating, etc.). 
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Participants received a post-project questionnaire upon project completion 
(Appendix D). The participants also consented to the recording of the weekly sessions. 
During the personal interviews (Appendix G), I stated that the recordings would aid the 
data collection and be kept confidential. All participants were informed that their written 
and recorded responses would be retained for five years before being destroyed by 


shredding all written documentation and deleting all audio and video recordings. 


Workshop Presenters 

Dr. Roderick Belin (one of my Professional Associates) and Rev. Sue Nilson 
Kibbey were invited as workshop presenters. A preacher and teacher with a prophetic 
voice and global mission, Reverend Dr. Roderick D. Belin is committed to empowering 
people to achieve their full potential and fulfill their divine purposes. He is the 
President/Publisher of the African Methodist Episcopal Church Publishing House. For 
the project, Dr. Belin was asked to conduct workshops on three prayer practices of the 
study: breathing, gratitude expressions, and biblical self-affirmations. 

Reverend Sue Nilson Kibbey is an author and expert on the Adventure of the 
Breakthrough Prayer Initiative. She is the Director of the Bishop Bruce Ough Innovation 
Center at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. The Reverend Kibbey was 
asked to present one of the prayer practices included in the study: the Breakthrough 


Prayer Initiative—an all-church practice . . . .that trains everyone to add a potent prayer 
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request to God the Almighty to break through in our church and our own lives with new 


hopes and possibilities.* 

As aco-facilitator and principal investigator, I conducted the first six-week 
session and served as moderator. Participants were requested to remain on camera unless 
circumstances prevailed so that participant non-verbal communication could be observed. 
Participants were reminded that they had signed the confidentiality consent form and that 
if, at any time during the study, they wished to terminate the study, they had the option of 
doing so without consequence. Participants were reminded to maintain confidentiality 
throughout each workshop, and I also committed to doing so. All of the teaching sessions 


maintained primarily the same structure throughout the entire project (Appendix F). 


Implementation of Project 

The project, “Expectant Conversations With God: Prayer Practices To Empower 
Clergy and Laity For Service,” started on February 3, 2023, and ended on March 31, 
2023. Sixteen persons responded to the recruitment flyer and completed the Seminary 
Informed Consent Form. A total of six sessions occurred on Friday evenings from 6:30 
p.m. to 8:30 p.m. via Zoom. Each session included music before starting, an opening in 
prayer, and a reminder to maintain confidentiality before commencing the session 
recording. Following the final session of the project, interviews were conducted via 


Zoom. Three of the fifteen individual interviews took place via telephone. 


3 Nilson Kibbey, Open Road: The Adventure of a Breakthrough Prayer Initiative (Knoxville: TN: 
The Greatest Expedition, 2021), 51. 
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Week One 


The workshops were all scheduled to start at 6:30 p.m. Each participant received 
the Zoom Meeting ID on the Informed Consent Form. In the first session, participants 
began logging on around 6:25 p.m. As participants entered the room, I greeted each 
participant as soft inspirational music played in the background. The session started at 
6:30 p.m., and I opened with prayer. I welcomed all the participants and thanked them for 
completing the Informed Consent Form and the Pre-Project Questionnaire. In addition, I 
reminded them that they could withdraw from the study at any time. We reviewed the 
following dates for the project: February 24, 2023; March 3, 2023; March 10, 2023; 
March 17, 2023; and March 31, 2023. The participants were informed that after finishing 
the project, a Post-Project Questionnaire would be electronically sent to them. I 
encouraged them to complete the questionnaires as soon as possible once they were 
received. 

As an introductory icebreaker, I asked participants to share their names and one 
new thing they would like to learn. As each participant shared, others repeated the 
participant’s name and affirmed the new thing the participant wanted to know. 
Additionally, we interacted in a game called “Is it, or Is It?” (a game of preference). Two 
choices were shared, and participants would respond and share their selections. For 
example, is it Lift Every Voice and Sing or Blessed Assurance? Is it Psalm 23, or is it 
Psalm 91? Is it prayer in the morning or prayer at night? The icebreaker was an excellent 
way for the participants to get to know each other better as we prepared for our first 


session. 
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Next on the agenda was the presentation of the project. I expanded on the title of 
the project, “Expectant Conversations With God: Prayer Practices To Empower Clergy 
and Laity For Service,” paralleled with the caption of the recruitment flyer, “Calling 
Clergy and Lay: Strengthening Your Prayer Practices” (Appendix A). During the 
conversation, I shared my observation of clergy and lay leaders who were apprehensive 
in discussing the challenges and difficulties associated with attentiveness to their prayer 
life. Discussions centered on providing encouragement and strategies to support and 
empower clergy and laity for service. I communicated that I believed that individuals 
who maintain a consistent and disciplined prayer life were paving the way for God’s 
miraculous power and movement to manifest in their lives. 

During the session, I presented the introduction, purpose, and framework—four 
foundational papers of the project. In the introduction, the definition of prayer and prayer 
practices was discussed. I highlighted the biblical text undergirding the entire project, 
Colossians 4:2—6, which encourages believers to persevere and devote time and attention 
to prayer. In sharing, I emphasized that if clergy and laity participate in a focused study 
about prayer practices, then they would be equipped with the tools necessary to pray 
fervently and diligently. I shared that prayer changes one’s perspective on navigating the 
vicissitudes of life. The desire is to pray for God to open doors to reveal the mystery of 
Jesus Christ, and by God’s grace, we walk wisely and speak with grace. And so I 
encouraged them with the conclusion that consistent and focused prayer is crucial in 
cultivating and sustaining a deep relationship with God. 

The participants were able to benefit from hearing about the theological emphasis 


of the study as I shared on the work and person of Christ as Prayer—who interceded and 
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who continues to intercede for the one who believes in Him—as seen through the lens of 
scholars like Karl Barth, Charles Wesley, and Geoffrey Wainwright. The prayer practices 
intended for the project implementation were also presented: breathing, gratitude 
expressions, self-affirmations with scriptural assurances, journaling, and the 
Breakthrough Prayer Initiative (Appendix E). The historical emphasis spoke to the life of 
businessman Jeremiah Lanphier, whose persistence to prayer jumpstarted the Fulton 
Street Prayer Meeting of 1857-58, which prompted the Third Great Awakening in the 
United States. The Self-Determination Theory (SDT) of motivation, coined by Edward 
Deci and Richard Ryan, was shared with participants to connect with the need to know 
why we do what we do. Why do we pray the way we pray? SDT suggests that a person is 
self-determined when the three psychological needs of autonomy, competence, and 
relatedness are met. There were pause moments during the presentation for open 
discussion, questions, or comments. 

During the open discussion, one participant shared that she was eager to learn 
more about the prayer practices presented in the introduction because she was unfamiliar 
with them. She had heard of others like devotionals and daily words. It was an amazing 
experience for one of the participants to learn that the church she attended as a child was 
the offspring of the church where historical figure Jeremiah Lanphier made his launch of 
the prayer revival. One participant stated that she better understood the Doctor of 
Ministry Project at United Theological Seminary after learning about the study and the 
process. Overall, the participants’ comments on the first training session indicated that 
they were able to gain insight into the journey ahead regarding the integration of prayer 


practices into life and ministry. 
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For our first journal exercise, I asked the participants to use their journals for 
writing and then to share their reflections in three or four sentences on what they had 
learned and what stood out most. Before closing our first session, I thanked the 
participants for consenting to be with me on this journey and looked forward to them 
remaining for the study. I told them how grateful I was that we could work together on 
these prayer practices as we sought to strengthen our relationship with God and enhance 
our fellowship with each other. I informed them that our next session would be about the 
Breakthrough Prayer Initiative, and our presenter would be the Rev. Sue Nilson Kibbey. 
Toward the end of our time together this week, one of our participants led a powerful 


prayer for me, the entire study, the facilitators, and the participants. 


Week Two 

Session two occurred on Friday, February 24, 2023, beginning at 6:30 p.m. There 
were fifteen participants in attendance. One participant withdrew after completing session 
one. The session started with greetings and a welcome. As I did in the first session, I 
thanked the participants for their willingness to join the study for the second week. After 
the review of session one, I was honored to introduce and present our special guest and 
workshop presenter—Rev. Sue Nilson Kibbey—to provide training for the participants. 
Rev. Kibbey taught on the Breakthrough Prayer Initiative, which she wrote extensively 


about in her book Flood Gates: Holy Momentum for a Fearless Church.‘ She shared that 


4 Sue Nilson Kibbey, Flood Gates: Holy Momentum for a Fearless Church (Nashville: TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2016), 32—33. Kibbey notes that the simple breakthrough prayer focus is for God’s Spirit 
to breakthrough anything that hold us captive, so that we can boldly move forward and fulfil God’s 
intention for why we exist as Christ’s body, right now and beyond. 
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the Breakthrough Prayer Initiative is something that every church can implement to help 
them move forward in search of new seasons and discover new opportunities for 
themselves within the church. She focused her presentation on the question, “Do you 
believe that prayer makes a difference?” 

In the Breakthrough Prayer Initiative discussion, Rev. Kibbey indicated that the 
Breakthrough Prayer does not replace one’s existing prayer but serves as an additive 
ingredient to prayers offered individually and collectively. In the teaching moment, Rev. 
Nilson Kibbey presented to participants three styles of breakthrough prayers: 1) Holy 
Surrender or Threshold Breakthrough Prayer—an opportunity to surrender fully to God 
and pray and lift the entire matter to the threshold of God’s miraculous grace; 2) Archer’s 
or Pickaxe Prayer—having a target for our prayer and asking God to break through 
timing and preference in whatever way God thinks needs to happen; 3) Upsurge or 
Prevailing Breakthrough Prayer—this prayer practice reminds that God shows up and 
provides above and beyond what one could ever begin to imagine. 

One participant reported that no matter the situation, they must give the situation 
over to God, and He will show the way. “This is what prayer does; it allows you to give it 
to God,” they said. One participant observed that some people do not feel confident 
praying out loud and are apprehensive that they will be called upon to pray because some 
are gifted with the ability to pray out loud with words that are very beautifully articulated. 
The key is that God hears all our prayers; whether one speaks their prayers out loud or in 
their heart, God hears. Rev. Kibbey reminded participants that prayer makes all the 


difference because one has moved prayer to the center of everything. 
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Another highlight was the practical aspect of moving from prayer-talking to 
prayer-walking. During the session, participants moved into the prayer practice of prayer 
walking. They walked and prayed in their homes, and upon completing the walk, 
participants shared their experiences. Participants shared how grateful they were to 
experience the moment of prayer walking in and throughout their homes. One participant 
shared how impactful the experience of walking in her home was as they prayed for 
family members in photos mounted on the wall. The participant indicated that they never 
prayed specifically for those in the pictures mounted in their home before learning about 
the Breakthrough Prayer walking. The participant now has a great reason to walk and 
pray. 

Following the discussions, participants engaged in the session journal prompt to 
share their reflections in three or four sentences on what they had learned and what stood 
out most. Rev. Nilson Kibbey encouraged us to name and notice God possibilities so we 
could celebrate when God does something miraculous. At the end of the session, I 
thanked Rev. Nilson Kibbey for her empowering and uplifting teaching session on the 
Breakthrough Prayer Initiative. I thanked everyone for staying through the session and 


closed out in prayer. 


Week Three 

On Friday, March 3, 2023, at 6:30 p.m., we began the third session of project 
implementation with prayer. There were eleven participants in attendance. Three 
participants had previous commitments for this date but committed to attending all other 


sessions, and one had a family emergency. There was a brief recap of session two before 
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the presentation of lesson three. One participant shared that they had seen God answer 


one of the prayer requests lifted in session two and affirmed that it had to be nothing but 
the move of God. Another participant reflected on a God moment where they remained 
calm and “stayed to snack on prayer” during a crisis with the job versus “feasting on 
prayer.” The participant said she had to say many quick, short prayers versus a longer 
prayer, as in a feast. A third participant reported successfully implementing the threshold 
prayer practice by asking God to intervene miraculously in a trying situation they had 
experienced, and God did just that. Because of unforeseen circumstances, Dr. Roderick 
Belin could not attend the third session, so I shared the pre-written lesson in his place. 

I began the session by talking about breathing and gratitude expressions. 
Participants engaged in a centering moment of breathing. I taught participants that 
breathing helps us to refocus and become calm. Every breath is an invitation to pray. 
Expressing gratitude shifts one’s thinking and one’s perspective on things. Gratitude 
allows one’s heart to be lifted, changing one’s attitude. If one has determination and 
focus, one can find reasons for gratitude even amid chaos. Participants were asked to 
share a unique blessing of the day. They were asked to answer the following question: 
What is one thing you are grateful for today? Participants could respond using the chat 
feature, while others could speak by unmuting their microphones and stating, “I am 
grateful for...” 

As the discussion began, I led by expressing my gratitude using the statement, “I 


am grateful to be in this project implementation stage with each of you.” A few others 


> These were terms Rev. Nilson Kibbey used in her teaching segment. The participant was 
demonstrating that she had ingrafted and applied the concepts to deal with her point of need. 
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shared that they were thankful for making it through the week. One participant said they 


were grateful for the patience to deal with a personal matter. Another said they were 
grateful for a radically positive turnaround in their health after rushing to the emergency 
room. I thanked the participants for sharing their gratitude expressions. I encouraged 
them that if we practice expressing gratitude daily, it energizes us and strengthens us. It is 
a practice that can become a part of our daily lifestyle of prayer, noticing, and naming 
God’s actions in and through us. I encouraged them to live and practice the opportunities 
of being grateful for who God is. 
The lesson continued with an emphasis on Living A Life of Prayer. In Dr. Belin’s 
absence and as part of the lesson, I explained that 
prayer ignites passion in one’s life, just as gratitude does. Prayer unlocks the 
resources of heaven. Prayer creates the atmosphere for miracles. In prayer, one 
moves from fear to faith, from worry to worship, and can shift from one’s 
problems to God’s promises. A few biblical examples of individuals who moved 
from fear to faith and from problem to promises given in the session were: 
Hannah prayed, and God opened her womb; Jacob prayed even when he wrestled 
with God, but he received his blessings; Paul and Silas prayed and were released 
from bondage. They all lived a life of prayer with enthusiasm and diligence.°® 
The teaching was that the focus of the prayer should be on God, not on the problem itself. 
It explained that the impact and effectiveness of prayers focused on God rather than the 
problem will be greater, and the effect will be more profound. 
In closing, I asserted that miraculous events would continue to occur as people 


engage in expectant conversations with God— pray with expectancy and be open and 


ready to receive miracles from God. Participants shared personal experiences of praying, 


® Roderick D. Belin, “Insight: A Curated List of Resources,” Insight: Life With The Spirit—AMEC 
Publishing House and Sunday School Union, http://www.iamame.org/wp- 
content/uploads/2022/07/LIVING-A-LIFE-OF-PRA YER-Belin-for-INSIGHT. pdf 
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expressing gratitude, and breathing throughout the session. One participant shared that 
hearing the word cultivate reminded them of their childhood experiences of their father 
engaging in the garden—tending to the weeds and watering the plants. His consistency 
and persistence in tending to the garden reminded the participant of the need for us to be 
tenacious in prayer. The participant said that prayer that is practiced and consistent is 
directed toward growth expansion. At the end of the teaching, participants were asked to 
respond to the following prompt: I live a life of prayer; now, what are my next steps? 
The response: I will... 

I will declare... 

I will commit to... 
I thanked the participants for their engagement in the session and told them I looked 
forward to seeing them next week. I noticed that participants were becoming more 
diligent in incorporating prayer practices into their daily lives. One of the participants 


closed us out in prayer. 


Week Four 

The fourth session occurred on March 10, 2023, at 6:30 p.m. Fourteen participants 
logged on to the Zoom platform on time and were welcomed with soft music. One 
participant had a family emergency and was unable to attend the session. I thanked 
everyone for attending this session and told them I was grateful for the time spent 
together seeking to strengthen our prayer practices, knowing that such strengthening only 
comes through the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. A recap of previous sessions 


was done. Participants were reminded of the prayer practices of breathing and expressing 
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gratitude as one notices those things that form the basis of giving God praise. I reminded 
participants of the lesson instruction on examining a life of prayer and a way of prayer as 
written: 
We talked about cultivating a life of worship. I stated that an individual who lives 
a life of disciplined prayer would experience a life of miraculous power. I 
suggested that we seek to be those disciplined in prayer so that we may 
experience new and miraculous possibilities of God and be empowered to serve 
God’s people.’ 
I introduced and presented our special guest and teacher—the Rev. Dr. Roderick Belin— 
who would provide further instruction for the final three sessions. Dr. Belin engaged 
participants in an in-depth review of breathing and gratitude expressions. Participants 
further learned the characteristics of breathing and giving thanks—from the idea that the 
breath that we breathe provides life. As we breathe, we should be reminded that we are 
alive by the power of the living God. Dr. Belin stated that deep breathing calms the mind 
and spirit. It regulates the heart rate. As we breathe, we should be reminded that we are 
alive by the power of the Living God. No matter what the day holds, what anybody says, 
or the challenges life has thrown us, we should be thankful every time we breathe. 
Following the exercise, Dr. Belin presented the lesson on the Power of Living 
Under Open Heavens, focusing on the Gospel of John, chapter four, verses forty-three 
through fifty-one. We learned that the resources of heaven are ours. God gives 
opportunities, and we need to explore these opportunities. We are living under open 


heavens. It results from a completed action—an action God completed through Jesus 


Christ. Having an open heaven means that God can release unfettered power over the 


T Roderick Belin, “Insight: A Curated List of Resources.” 
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chaos that used to take over our lives. Abiding in the grace of an open heaven implies that 
no matter what the people say or think about us, God has the power and will to give us 
sight and insight. Dr. Belin reiterated that we often miss out on the open heavens, the 
blessings of the Lord, and all that God has intended for us because we have a terrible 
thought life. We think poorly of ourselves, and that reflects on our understanding of who 
God is.* 

Dr. Belin challenged us to reflect on ways to reject spending time remembering 
everything we have done wrong and convincing ourselves that we do not deserve the 
amazing grace God has for us, knowing that we sit under open heavens. Dr. Belin 
reminded participants that the same way we know the voice of a family member, friend, 
or worker, it is the same way we know the voice of God. If one does not know the voice 
of God, then one needs to spend more time with God until they recognize God’s voice. 
Now that we live under open heavens, we know that God has put some of His creative 
power in us, and we must use that creative power to bring light into dark places. 
Participants were reminded that 

there is nothing we cannot accomplish through the power of God. When we have 

the power of God in us, we can make something out of nothing. Whatever we 


have at our disposal can become something miraculous. Whatever blessing God 
has for us, we are deserving of it. God is love, full of mercy, and full of grace.” 


8 We recognize that there is a circular pattern to this thought process that begins with sin. We have 
sinned and think poorly of God through false beliefs and perceptions (1st cause), and because we think 
poorly of Him, we think poorly (too much or too little) of ourselves (2nd cause—we don’t see ourselves in 
truth and love as God does). And because we think poorly of ourselves (3rd cause), we project that back on 
God. Dr. Belin has picked this cyclical theme as the point between the 2nd and 3rd causes. 


° Roderick D. Belin, “Insight: A Curated List of Resource.” 
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Dr. Belin also addressed the prayer practice of journaling. He shared that journaling is a 
powerful tool for transformation. He taught participants that writing helps with learning. 
AS an in-session group activity, participants journaled with the following writing 
prompts: So, now that I know the heavens are open, 

I declare that... 

I affirm that... 

I will commit to... 

I will share that... 
At the end of the teaching, participants responded to the session content on Living under 
Open Heavens. One participant responded to the journal prompt this way: I am living a 
life of prayer; I declare that I will overcome my unwillingness to pray; I will commit to 
be more consistent with my prayer time and have a new perspective and devotion and 
make God the focus of my prayer. Another participant responded: I declare I will read the 
Bible more often; I will share with others how good God is. Another participant affirmed 
that living under an open heaven is living with the consciousness that God has all 
blessings to offer and that through Jesus Christ, all we need is available to us. Before 
ending the session, we reminded participants of the fifth session on March 17, 2023, 
focusing on Self-affirmations—I-am Statements. Dr. Belin thanked everyone for 


participating and closed the session with prayer. 


Week Five 
Our fifth session occurred on May 17, 2023, at 6:30 p.m., with fourteen 


participants in attendance. I greeted everyone and thanked them for being present. I 
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expressed how grateful I was for their participation in the study. One participant was 
absent. I opened the session with prayer and turned it over to Dr. Belin for instruction. 
Dr. Belin guided participants in our prayer practice of breathing and expressing gratitude. 
Participants freely shared the unique blessings they experienced during the day. During 
the first session, one participant voiced the desire to learn how to swim, and in this fifth 
session, they expressed gratitude for knowing more about swimming now and having 
learned the basics of it. The participant shared that a consistent and persistent focus on 
prayer assisted them in being determined and devoted to the practices of what they had 
been praying for in learning how to swim. 

Dr. Belin provided further instruction on the theory behind the practice of 
gratitude and breathing. He indicated that breathing fosters meditation and helps to 
decrease one’s heart rate. Breathing helps to bring about a sense of calm and gives one a 
moment of refreshment and respite, a retreat from the cares and the concerns that occupy 
one’s time and attention. It was also taught that in practicing breathing, one should find a 
quiet space or place, pay attention to their breath, and take note of their thoughts, but 
bring attention back to their breath and engage in this practice regularly. 

Additionally, participants were taught that the practice of gratitude expressions 
increases positive emotions. Expressing gratitude towards others can strengthen 
relationships and promote feelings of social connection. Feeling grateful allows one to 
look around and find reasons to give God thanks and praise even amid challenges and 
difficulties. The lesson also addressed keeping a journal to record things one is grateful 
for. We were encouraged to write three things we are thankful for daily. We were 


reminded to name and notice those new possibilities God is opening up to us. Regularly 
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identifying what one is grateful for helps keep the mind focused. Dr. Belin noted that the 


prayer practice of expressing gratitude helps deepen one’s relationship with others and 
God. 

Throughout the seminar, Dr. Belin explained that the spiritual practices we had 
been engaging in contributed to our mind’s renewal. We are called and instructed to be 
transformed by renewing our minds, as recorded in the book of Romans chapter twelve, 
verses one and two: “Do not conform to the pattern of this world but be transformed by 
the renewing of your mind. Then you can test and approve God’s will—his good, 
pleasing, and perfect will.” Dr. Belin shared that what happens in the mind determines 
every aspect of one’s life. The mind is the workshop, the study, the garden, and the 
battleground. When a person’s mind is in the proper place, their thinking is in the right 
place, and they are grateful to God. So, one should practice gratitude rather than 
mumbling, grumbling, and complaining. 

The final component of this session addressed self-affirmations—I-am statements. 
I-am affirmations are positive statements that start with “I am” and are intended to shift 
one’s mindset and beliefs toward positivity and empowerment. We were taught that I-am 
statements can help reprogram our subconscious mind by replacing negative or limiting 
beliefs with positive, empowering ones. I-am statements help boost self-confidence and 
self-esteem by reminding us of our strengths, talents, and abilities. As we concentrate on 
what we are capable of, affirmation statements can take us on a journey of building a 
stronger sense of self-worth. I-am affirmations with scriptural emphasis help us focus on 


God and God’s will for our lives. We can continue to affirm these statements regularly 
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and consistently. For the remainder of the time left in the session, participants were 
encouraged to write out I-am statements in their journals. 

During the discussion, one participant shared the analogy of clearing the mind and 
thought of parents and families preparing children with bedtime evening rituals—turning 
off the light, speaking softly, reading bedtime stories, and giving positive thoughts. 
Another participant shared that prayer practices come from the heart, and she was 
satisfied with learning how to express what she is grateful for. She further described 
breathing, expressing gratitude, affirming oneself, and writing all this down as prayer 
practices from the heart, strengthening the mind, body, and soul, and deepening our 
connection with God. Another participant shared the importance and effectiveness of 
self-affirmations. She authored a children’s book based on positive affirmations and the 
importance of children learning to affirm themselves from a noticeably early age. The 
session ended with a homework assignment to fill a journal page with positive, 
declaratory, present tense I-am statements. I thanked everyone for sharing and 
participating in the session. I reminded them that our next and final session would be on 
Friday, March 31, 2023, at 6:30 p.m. Dr. Belin thanked everyone for sharing in our time 


together and closed with prayer. 


Week Six 

The final session arrived. It was Friday, March 31, 2023, and all fifteen 
participants logged on to Zoom promptly for us to begin at 6:30 p.m. I thanked everyone 
for being present and shared how blessed I was to have each person participate. I shared 


how nervous I was at the beginning of the project but that everyone’s consistency and 
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participation served as an encouragement and support to me. I gave a review of the 
previous session. This sixth session commenced with the prayer practices of breathing, 
gratitude expressions, and self-affirmations. Dr. Belin taught the Thy Kingdom Come— 
The Ministry of Prayer lesson. The purpose of this lesson was to discuss how prayer 
builds faith since prayer is not only about repetition but also about emotions, feelings, 
desires, hopes, and beliefs that a worshipper has when they pray. Prayer is not a 
recitation, nor is it a speech. It is a communication with God. Our prayers are directed 
towards God. We pray that He would draw us closer to Him and that we would be able to 
live more of our lives in Him. 

Dr. Belin reminded the participants that going to the prayer room is not an 
opportunity for us to be preacher-bots.!° Instead, it is an opportunity to open our hearts to 
God. He reminded us that the Almighty already knows what we need before we speak to 
Him or open our mouths and hearts to express our needs. There is nothing in the earth we 
can do that is greater than humbling ourselves in the presence of God in prayer. It is our 
voice that God desires to hear, and so prayer practices foster the opportunity to spend 
time developing that intimacy with God. God desires relationship, conversation, 
community, and communion. 

The lesson also emphasized that God’s promises in the scriptures are invitations. 
Psalm ninety-one is an invitation to enter God’s presence, and blessings begin to flow as 
one enters. Dr. Belin taught that when one matures in their relationship with God, it 


moves them beyond hollering out to God into an intimacy that allows one to pray 


‘0 Dr. Belin used “preacher-bots” to admonish against being robotic in prayer with trying to say 
everything correctly, pronouncing big words, making great speeches, and performing great language as 
perhaps some preachers do while preaching. 
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consistently with God’s desires. It is praying, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done, on 


earth as it is in heaven.” When one matures in one’s relationship with God, listens to 
God, and hearkens to God’s heart in prayer, whatever God says is what one does. So, 
one’s desire, purpose, and prayer must be founded in or lead to intimacy with God. 
Prayer is foundational. Dr. Belin reminded us that 

everything we do must flow out of prayer. Through prayer, we strengthen our 

relationship with God and access the power of God for our living. . . . In prayer, 

we learn that it is not always about answers. In prayer, we learn to live in the 
wonder and mystery of God.'! 
Prayer practices guide us into partnership with God through consistent and fervent prayer 
grounded in the word of God. 

During the discussion, one participant shared that no relationship exists without 
communication. Prayer is spending time with God. Another participant shared that 
prayers helped strengthen her relationship with God because of the evidence of what has 
happened by prayer. She contends that she must be consistent and devoted to being in a 
relationship, communion, and intimacy with God—which is her prayer. Another 
participant stated that at the beginning of the project, they were hesitant to continue but 
were now grateful that they stayed, had been blessed in their learning, and would put into 
practice what they learned. 

During the session, I administered the Religious Self-Regulation Questionnaire 


(SRQ-R) so that participants could connect with the tenets of the Self-Determination 


Theory (SDT) of motivation as presented in the Interdisciplinary chapter of the study. 


'! Roderick D. Belin, “Insight: A Curated List of Resource,” Insight: Life With The Spirit—AMEC 
Publishing House and Sunday School Union, http://www.iamame.org/wp- 
content/uploads/2022/08/HANDOUT-PRA YER-and-FASTING-Belin.pdf 
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The SRQ-R concerns the reasons why a person engages in religious behaviors. Edward 
Deci and Richard Ryan contended that persons are self-determined when the core 
psychological needs for autonomy, competence, and relatedness are met. Deci and Ryan 
claim that we are intrinsically and extrinsically motivated as humans. The investigation 
focused on the participants’ motivation using the self-determination theory (SDT) 
concept of self-regulation. The scale of the SQR-R has only two subscales: 1) Introjected 
Regulation: One engages in activity because of external reasons such as pressures from 
parents, church leaders, peers, cultures/religions, and fear of punishment or praise; and 2) 
Identified Regulation: One engages in activity because they see the importance of the 
activity, and it is enjoyable and is beneficial. Nobody and no external pressure forces 
them to go into specific activities. The Introjected Regulation and Identified Regulation 
scores were calculated by averaging the items within those subscales. The results of this 
questionnaire revealed that the participants’ total average scores from the subsets were 
higher for Identified Regulation. One participant said, “Oh, my number was larger for 
Identified and lower for Introjected. Now I see how this is connected to my satisfaction 
with attending church.” Another participant responded, “This makes sense now; I know 


why I do what I do regarding my prayer life and going to church.” 


Summary of Learning 
The project aimed to empower clergy and laity for service by exploring prayer 
practices they could incorporate into their lives and ministries. This section provides a 


qualitative analysis of the data collected using journal entries, group discussions, pre- 
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project and post-project questionnaires, and personal interviews to measure the 


effectiveness of prayer practices in praying fervently and diligently. 


Demographics 

Sixteen persons accepted and signed the Seminary Inform Consent Form. One 
participant from the context withdrew from the study after the first session. Of the 
original sixteen, six were members of Emanuel AME Church (37%), and ten were from 
outside of the context (63%) (see figure 2a). Out of the fifteen participants who 
completed the project, nine (73%) were lay members, and six (27%) were clergy (see 
figure 2b). It seems that the theme of the study was most attractive to members outside of 
the context, particularly non-clergy. All sixteen participants completed the pre-project 
questionnaire; however, only fourteen out of the fifteen participants who completed the 
project completed the post-project questionnaire, thus implying that two participants did 


not return the questionnaire even with gentle reminders. 


CLERGY AND 
NON-CLERGY 
REPRESENTATION 


PARTICIPANTS BY 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Emanuel 
Non- AME 
Emanuel Church 
[6] 37% 


Clergy 
27% 


[10] 63% 


Figure 2a. Figure 2b. 
Participants by Church Membership Clergy and Non-Clergy Representation 
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Pre-Questionnaire Results 

The pre-questionnaire comprised seven questions, four on both the pre- and post- 
questionnaires. In response to the first question—What prayer practices do you use when 
you pray?—figure 3 illustrates the most commonly used prayer practices by the 
participants. Meditation and Reading Scripture were most common. The exact number of 
participants who used devotionals also listened to music when they prayed. Of the two 
participants who engaged in other prayer practices, one used journals while the other 


listened to video tapes. 


PRAYER PRACTICES IN PRE-QUESTIONNAIRE 


14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 Journaling and 
6 listening to videos 
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3 
2 
1 
0 


Meditation Listening to music Reading Scripture Usings Devotionals Other 


Figure 3. Prayer Practices in Pre-Questionnaire 

Question two of the pre-questionnaire asked participants about their belief that 
prayer makes a difference. Participants responded that prayer makes a difference in both 
the pre- and post-questionnaires. One participant responded, “I feel prayer is a vehicle 
that is a conduit to open doors, increase faith, and even miracles! Prayer has no limits! It 
does make a difference.” Another participant noted that prayer made a difference because 


they had seen the evidence. Another participant responded that prayer made a difference 
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because they were rolling their worry unto Someone; they knew who could handle it. No 
participant responded negatively to this question. 

The third question on the pre-questionnaire asked participants to list up to three 
obstacles that keep them from praying. There were varying responses, as categorized in 
figure 4. Distractions, personal life situations, and emotions were the top three obstacles 
to praying. Lack of faith and patience were among the top five. Six participants indicated 
mental health, anger, hurt, or worry played a role—categorized under emotions. Busyness 


and tiredness were both obstacles, but only three participants mentioned these. 


OBSTACLES TO PRAYING Mental Health, 2 
Anger, 
nad : 
Worry, 1 
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Figure 4. Obstacles to Praying 
Question five on the pre-questionnaire was asked as question one on the post- 
questionnaire: How often do you pray? This question measured the frequency of prayer 
by participants. It was the same question asked on the post-questionnaire. Three 
respondents in the pre-questionnaire answered daily, and one who responded 


occasionally indicated that they always prayed on the post-questionnaire. 
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A comparison shows an increase in the post-questionnaire for participants praying in all 


situations (figure 5). 


INCREASE from 
3 DAILY FREQUENCY PRAYING 
‘a 1 OCCASIONAILY 
9 3 CHANGED TO 
8 ALWAYS 
7 
6 
5 
4 1 CHANGED TO 
3 ALWAYS 
2 
; = 
0 
Always [in all Daily Occasionally Once or Twice Other Never 
situations] a week 
m@ Pre-Questionnaire Post-Questionnaire 


Figure 5. Frequency Praying 


Post-Questionnaire Results 

Question three on the post-questionnaire was asked to see what new prayer 
practice participants used when they prayed due to the implemented project. Breathing 
and Gratitude expressions, Prayer Walking, and Self-Affirmations are the most used of 
the new prayer practices. One participant indicated using the Archer and Holy Surrender 
prayers from the Breakthrough Initiative. In correlation with the personal interviews, 
most participants suggested that breathing, gratitude expressions, and prayer walking 
were the most impactful for them. The data revealed no entry for journaling. As with the 
personal interviews, participants struggled with journaling and indicated inconsistencies. 
Many of the participants chose more than one new prayer practice. Figure 6 illustrates the 


new prayer practices used. 
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NEW PRAYER PRACTICES 


Archer and Holy 
Surrender 


Prayer Types of Listening to Breathingand Pray only Affirmations 
Walking Breaktthrough God Gratitude 
Prayer Expressions 


Figure 6. New Prayer Practices Used in Prayer 


In question four, participants indicated in the pre- and post-questionnaire that they 
felt equipped to pray for themselves and others. One participant in both pre- and post- 
questionnaire indicated they felt equipped but not confident. This same participant in the 
journal entry indicated that they were growing in their confidence to pray because they 
had been using self-affirmations. One participant who responded no on the pre- 
questionnaire and yes on the post-questionnaire indicated that their faith had been built 
up during the session, and they now felt equipped to pray for themselves and others. 

Question six of the pre- and post-questionnaire sought whether participants kept a 
prayer journal. Of the eight participants who responded yes on the pre-questionnaire, only 
five responded yes on the post-questionnaire. It is important to note that four participants 
who responded no on the pre-questionnaire responded yes on the post-questionnaire. The 
reasons cited for the change varied from “I am willing to try journaling,” “I am trying 
now, but it is a struggle,” “Yes, but it is not always current. I keep it because it reminds 
me of what I was praying for and when the prayer has been answered,” and “Now I will 


because I have gotten over worrying and spelling of proper writing, We must write the 
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vision and make it plain.” The responses mirror the journal entries since many 
participants did not complete each session’s journal prompts. An alternative for a future 
study might shift the focus from journaling—as in taking notes, to scribing—as in 
capturing the essence of our communion with God. In that case, participants may be less 
apprehensive about writing. 

The participants who responded to question seven on the importance of prayer in 
their lives noted various responses on the pre- and post-questionnaire. All fourteen 
responses were affirmative that prayer is essential, and below are some of the responses: 


- “Yes, I believe prayer is a direct connection with God.” “I am almost certain I 
cannot make it without God.” 


- “Yes, itis how I get direction and understanding.” 


- “Absolutely, God is my everything and gives me purpose and direction.” “Prayer 
is Our communication with God.” 


- “Yes, and yes. It is the way to have transactional communication. It is where I get 
my guidance from.” 


- Inthe pre-questionnaire, Participant responded, “Yes, because the more time we 
spend with God, the more we get to know him.” 


Journal Reflections 

The research journals allowed participants to share reflections and responses on 
the prayer practices. Although not all participants consistently journaled their thoughts— 
some took copious notes—their entries indicated that the prayer practices influenced their 
desires to be more attentive to their prayer life with zeal and diligence as they sought to 
reconnect or move beyond their current prayer practices. The following journal highlights 


reflect some of their experiences of using prayer practices. 
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“T love the devotion; the speaker made it easy to understand. I do feel more 
relaxed just thinking about the things he said. My dream is to become closer to God and 
understand His word, and when God speaks to me, I know that it is God speaking. I 
understand it more and more.” [Participant R_4of3dfhMisBn?21] 

“T will avail myself always to strive to make something out of nothing; I will 
commit to remembering grace and mercy comes down from Heaven. I will share this 
message with others as the opportunity arises.” [Participant R_31EiLCR25ePKZmm] 

“Interestingly, Prayer walking is a practice I have done and taught but somehow 
have forgotten to practice. This reminds me to return to what God has taught and shown 
me.” [Participant R_lgqJkKHyHOvgAjG] 

“Rev. Kibbey opened my eyes and made me aware of different types of prayers 
and how to pray. I would like to repeat.” [Participant R_eSb9AMP9rLmg8FP] 

“A main point of breakthrough prayer is to train people to notice and name and 
celebrate when God breaks through, and to do this in addition to our regular prayer life. 
This is awesome! I am thankful for a breakthrough prayer life. I am resilient. lam 
grateful to be a part of this amazing project.” [Participant R_2fJ8hqLEeAjDw91] 

“Affirmation Prayer—I am gifted and growing gracefully daily toward my 
purpose and calling; I am a chosen vessel. I am breathing daily to live life on purpose, 
being present and fully engaged in the things God has called me to do. I am a vessel that 
rises daily to embark on a new journey and opportunity to love, laugh, and lavish in the 
blessings of the Lord. I am grateful, thank you, God, Amen.” [Participant 


R_3RwswwDSTZD6X7J] 
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“T-am statements: I am awesome, I am understanding, I am deserving, I am 
nurturing, I am enough, I am empowered, I am worthy, I am encouraging, I am whole.” 
[Participant R_xeXxyiUBorBtlHx] 

“T declare that I trust in God, I believe in Jesus, I obey His word and do His will; I 
will trust in His name and practice fervent prayers, I will pray faithful prayers, I will pray 
daily; I commit to fervent daily practices as the Lord leads me; I will share this message 
on fervent prayer as the Lord grants the opportunity.” [Participant 


R_3fjazWSOPggUUj3] 


Personal Interviews 

I conducted three interviews by telephone (interviews 9, 14, 15), while the others 
were via Zoom. Five interviews were those participants within the context (interviews 2, 
3, 11, 12, and 15). Interviews 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, and 14 were with participants 
outside the context. I reminded the participants that responses shared in personal 
interviews would remain anonymous in the final written analysis of the project. As part 
of the project, all responses and electronic recordings would be kept in strict compliance 
with confidentiality. The following are some of the most significant statements made by 


participants during their interviews. 


Interview 1 
The interview took place via Zoom within the week of the end of the study. The 
participant expressed just how blessed they were to participate in the study. They said 


that devotion was more like time set aside for prayer. The participant expressed that they 
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believed many people were apprehensive about praying. During the interview, they also 
shared that they had seen growth in their devotion to prayer. The more time they spent, 
the stronger they perceived their relationship with God to become. The participant also 
stated that the prayer walking was something they practiced almost two decades ago, and 
it is something that, as a result of her participation, they are interested in incorporating 
into their life again. Although they did not write a lot in their journal, this participant 
shared that they would go back to the practice of writing their prayers. They said that the 
intentional act of being clear about what they are talking to God about gives them a 
praying focus. They said they could write it in their journal, and it would remain a prayer 


despite the act of writing it down. 


Interview 2 

The interview with this participant was very brief. This participant shared that 
with prayer, they believed one has to be truthful because God hears everything. The 
participant said learning about prayer practices made them want to pray daily. They said, 
“You want to pray constantly, going out and coming in everywhere, in the car, out in the 
street, at the store, everywhere. Amen.” They said before that they did not pray like they 
were supposed to, which inspired her to pray more. They shared that they needed more 
practice; six weeks was not enough. They said, “I want to learn more about the 
breakthrough prayer and things like the pickaxe prayer and use that in my prayer life. 
Also, I have to learn to breathe, breathe, and breathe, taking a moment to pause. I need to 


do that more.” 
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Interview 3 

This participant started by saying they were happy to participate in the study. 
They shared that they believed in praying and defined prayer as a way of communing 
with God. “Once I do it, I feel better, and it could be like a simple thank you to God or a 
simple Jesus, you know, help me, Jesus. I find that He’s always there; God is always 
there waiting, you know.” This participant said they wanted to use the prayer practices 


more often. They said that they would now begin to use breathing in their daily prayer life. 


Interview 4 

During the interview, this participant acknowledged and said, “Prayer is 
communication, communication, and dialogue with God.” Concerning the prayer 
practices, this participant indicated that they did not always do them but had started to do 
so more now. The project was kind of like a reminder. They shared that journaling helped 
them to become more intentional in their attention to prayer. They acknowledged that it 
was still a struggle but a work in progress. They also shared that practicing affirmations 
was complex because “you are not supposed to focus on yourself.” Still, they started 
practicing affirmations more and more because they realized that God had blessed them 
to know that they could affirm who they were in God. “So, yes, you should know that 
you are great. You are wonderful.” They said, “You are fearfully and wonderfully made, 


and all this good stuff is all because of God and His love for us.” 
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Interview 5 

This participant was excited to engage in the interview. The participant started the 
interview by saying, “One of the things this project made me think of is the root of good 
prayer.” They said that, in their understanding, the definition of prayer was unlimited. 
They commented, “It is defined by the person using it, but ultimately, it is a tool, a 
vehicle, a form of communication, or a weapon. It is therapy; it is like going to the spa. It 
is so personal.” The participant said they would write a little guide for those who struggle 
to pray for others because they do not pray for themselves. They acknowledged that 
journaling was not one of their practices, but they were improving. They said they were 
learning more and that it was their way of talking to God. The participant commented that 
the journaling was moments of their saying, “Okay, God, it’s you and me.” They 
recognized that when they wrote, it was like words flowing from the paper. They said, “I 


am getting better at it.” 


Interview 6 

During the interview, this participant shared that they looked forward to learning 
more and more about the different ways to have and how to pray. They commented, “In 
addition to what I thought I knew, just listening to it be defined has given me other ways 
to think about it. I am still learning to pray, and it is a beautiful thing.” The participant 
said two things had a profound, deep effect on them. The breathing and gratitude touched 
them. The participant said, “Sometimes we start praying, just praying. This was a way to 
center ourselves and breathe and let the Lord’s spirit make it easier to say, Hello God, we 


are here; I am here.” The participant expressed that the prayer walking was another 
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impressive and empowering exercise. They said, “I have looked at my family photos 
daily, but to look at each image and pray intentionally for them was transforming. That 
steady concentration and visualizing them was powerful. I am soaking it all in and taking 


my time to start practicing individually.” The sessions had a profound impact on them. 


Interview 7 

Four days after the beginning of the interviews, I interviewed this participant. 
They said that prayer sometimes was being in the presence of God because “I know God 
knows everything.” They shared that they would like to help others, especially those in 
the congregation, be consciously aware of their gratitude. “We tend to take things for 
granted. That piece on being grateful has been helpful for me. Still, you know to be aware 
now of being thankful; I hope to help those in my congregation understand that when you 
begin to think of it more consciously, you begin to think more about the little things than 
just the bigger things.” Again, the dimension of the process that focused on gratitude 


came to the forefront of this participant’s thinking, as it did in many others. 


Interview 11 

In this interview, the participant referred to prayer as the optimum way of living. 
They were unsure where they would be now if they had not prayed. The participant said, 
“You can pray anywhere, so that’s how prayer keeps me focused. When I pray, I feel 
closer to God. The training gave me a different outlook on things I don’t pay much 
attention to. It taught me that you do not have to be so tight. You have to be willing to 


expand and understand things and know that if you pray for it, it’s going to happen; it is 
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going to take time. Getting back to prayer has empowered me to pray more and get more 
understanding. I understand the word, and when I pause to get all this negative stuff out 
of my head, I get down and pray more for others than myself.” Again, the impact on their 


thinking about praying seems to have expanded significantly through the project process. 


Interview 12 

During this interview, the participant expressed gratitude for participating in the 
sessions. They said that the project helped to strengthen their faith more in believing. 
They commented, “Before, I was not confident in myself enough to pray. I need more 
confidence in myself. I think being in the training has helped me be more confident in 
praying for others.” The participant said the session on breathing and taking time to 
breathe and express gratitude had helped them seek to stay in prayer. They said, 
“Someone had done not so kind a deed to me, and if I had not gone through the training 
during this time, the outcome would have been different. I just thank God.” This was an 
unanticipated direct outcome but fitted the model regarding her prayer practices, 


connecting her more deeply to the God of forgiveness. 


Interview 15 

This participant shared that prayer to them was communication—the opportunity 
to talk with God. The study had tremendously impacted their life. They revealed, “I’m 
not known to be disciplined, but I have heard God’s voice showing a better way. I 
consider breathing preparation before prayer. I never knew how to pause. I have been a 


dashing person, so these sessions have slowed me down.” They further expressed that 
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prayer was a journey and that a keyword in all of this was practice. They noted that they 
believed that if it did not come spontaneously, it was not from God, but this project 
helped them adjust their approach. The participant said, “Journaling has been extremely 
helpful. The key is not what you did, but why, once you understand your purpose.” 
Again, the substantial impact on their conceptualization of prayer and willingness to 


engage in prayer, including journaling, was evident. 


Conclusion 

Prayer is an integral part of every person’s life, no matter how often they pray. 
Discussions about prayer in religious life can be both intriguing and uncomfortable. I am 
incredibly grateful to have implemented and completed this project. The goal was to 
address the need identified within the study context—challenges to cultivating and 
sustaining a diligent prayer life. “Expectant Conversations with God: Prayer Practices 
That Empower Clergy and Laity For Service” was birthed out of the need to address 
ways and equip clergy and lay with strategies to foster great confidence, devotion, 
consistency, and persistence in prayer. Addressing the identified contextual problem was 
achieved through the project. 

All in all, I have learned so much from this project. Prayer is indeed a lifestyle. 
The stripping and pruning process has enhanced my passion for consistent and persistent 
prayer. The research approach included the examination of the biblical foundation as a 
catalyst for this project to engage in a focused prayer study about prayer practices. A 
historical analysis of the life of Jeremiah Lanphier—a New York businessman and lay 


leader—revealed his devotedness to prayer, which led to the birth of the Fulton Street 
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Prayer Meeting of 1857-58. His diligence and zeal for others to encounter Christ and 


have a deeper relationship with God were empowering. This study shed new light on the 
importance of understanding the effectiveness of fervent and diligent prayer to empower 
us in ministry and service in the body of Christ. 

The theological foundation examined the intercessory work of Christ, which is of 
fundamental importance to Christians. Providing clergy and laity with strategies to 
reinforce their prayer life created a shift in thinking and doing. It shifted from downward 
and inward-looking to upward and outward-looking. Engaging in breathing and 
expressions of gratitude, implementing I-am statements, and restoring prayer walking as 
part of the new knowledge of the Breakthrough Prayer Initiative were some tools used to 
fortify intentional prayer habits and empower and reinvigorate participants as prayer 
practitioners. As a result of the exposure to new prayer practices, the participants became 
more engaged, attentive, steadfast, and devoted to their prayers, as evidenced in the data 
analysis. Examining the interdisciplinary foundation strengthens our understanding of 
why we do what we do regarding our prayer life to show the relationship between prayer 
and the Self-Determination Theory of motivation. 

The results of the qualitative analytical research revealed that the participants 
experienced and acquired knowledge and an increased desire to become more genuine 
and diligent in prayer. The data showed that participants became more aware of their 
improved communion with God. Many shared that they felt more confident, 
strengthened, and empowered during the sessions to pray for themselves, their ministries, 
and others. Overall, the participants’ greatest revelation was their desire to continually 


grow in their devotion to prayer and express that they would share the practices they 
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learned with others. The participants from within the context have expressed the desire to 
engage the church community in prayer walking and create and implement a 
Breakthrough Prayer for the church. As suggested by another participant, participants 
could also be given the opportunity to serve as practitioners or ambassadors in a prayer 
clinic, assisting others in implementing some of the practices they had learned. What a 
positive ripple effect for ministry. 

The research results from the implementation of the project affirmed the 
hypothesis that the focused study would equip participants with the tools necessary to 
pray fervently and diligently, thereby providing them with the skills they need to serve as 
Christians. Though I was thrilled with the project’s outcome and the results it produced, 
there are some changes I would make if I were to do it again. First, I would spend more 
time on the Breakthrough Prayer Initiative and have participants spend the entire session 
creating and implementing the prayer. Secondly, I would have concluded the training 
session with a half-day prayer breakfast or brunch so that participants could impart the 
skills they gained through learning about prayer practices to a broader audience after 
participating in the training session. In several journal responses, participants asked to 
have the sessions repeated. 

This study can potentially foster a new generation of prayer practitioners. As 
suggested by one of the participants during our interview, I would train other leadership 
teams to facilitate prayer clinics using prayer practices. Depending on the leadership and 
their understanding of prayer and prayer practices, I may have to modify them. I would 


alter the presentation to fit the needs of each context. For example, no children in 
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leadership positions participated in my context; however, I would modify this study to 
use with youths and incorporate some interactive technology elements within the study. 

I pray that this study will empower readers to remain steadfast in their prayers 
with thanksgiving as they deepen their communion with God and strengthen their 
fellowship with others. The proven hypothesis and the evidence gathered and analyzed 
from the data sources suggest that anyone taking this kind of initiative can increase and 
deepen individual and corporate prayer lives to the glory of God and the expansion of His 
kingdom. All in all, the research sustains us as believers to know that we have an 


excellent opportunity to pray, remain vigilant, and express our gratitude to God. 
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United Theological Seminary 


INFORMED CONSENT FORM 
Investigator Name: Adunnola Waterman French 
Contact Information: 917-627-5782 and awatermanfrench1 @united.edu 
Site Location: The proposed virtual setting is Zoom due to the cautionary practices as a result 


of the ongoing COVID Pandemic and the current damages to the site at 21 
Valley Place, New Rochelle, NY 10801 


Introduction: I am a doctoral student at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. I am conducting a 
biblically based project as part of my dissertation project in partial fulfillment of my Doctor of Ministry 
Degree. Your participation in this project is greatly appreciated. 


Purpose: I am conducting a project on Expectant Conversations with God: Prayer Practices that 
Empower Clergy and Laity for Service. This project will address the problem of clergy and lay leaders 
struggling with consistent prayer devotion. If participants do not integrate purposeful prayer practices in 
their daily lives to improve spiritual growth with the expectancy that God will answer, they are less likely 
to be devoted to prayer and confident in praying for themselves and others. The hypothesis addresses this 
problem: If clergy and laity participate in a focused study about prayer practices, then they will be equipped 
with the tools necessary to pray fervently and diligently. The central theme of this project is training clergy 
and lay leaders to integrate purposeful prayer practices into their daily lives to improve spiritual growth. 


Requirements for Participation: You are invited because you have volunteered as a participant or a 
presenter. Participants are clergy and lay members in ministry or contemplating ministry in the AME 
Church and outside the church. During varying times, you may have struggled with a persistent and 
consistent life of prayer and devotion to prayer. Using prayer practices consistently will help you serve 
effectively in ministry. As a Presenter, you are invited to journey with the participants because of your 
professional expertise and gifting of God. During this time of spiritual preparation, you will provide 
affirmation, encouragement, training, and support as participants connect with the Biblical text of 
Colossians 4:2-6, understanding that they have been called to be devoted to prayer with alertness and 
thanksgiving, praying that God will open doors for the mystery of Christ to be revealed. Due to their 
willingness, through this process of spiritual empowerment, the project will allow them to learn how to 
implement and integrate various prayer practices in their daily lives and ministry; this project will allow 
them to grow spiritually as they deepen their relationship with God. 


Procedures: If you agree to be in the project, you will be asked to offer two hours of your time per week 
for six weeks and to participate in a one-on-one interview with me, the primary investigator/facilitator. You 
will complete a Pre-Training Survey that will provide initial input for the project. Each week over six 
weeks, you will attend training sessions, participate in group discussions, write prayer reaffirmation 
statements, engage in gratitude expressions, share reflections, and record your experiences in your prayer 
journal for this project. You will complete a Christian Religious Integration Survey and a Post-Training 
Survey at the proposed time. The Intercessory Prayer Post-Training Survey will provide data for the 
project. There will be no financial expenses that will be incurred on your part. 

The goal is to begin sessions on Friday, February 3, 2023, at 6:30 p.m. and five Fridays after. 

1. Friday, February 3"'—Greetings, introductions, and review of the purpose of the group study 
Strengthening Prayer Practices; the foundational papers of the project; focused group 
discussions; wrap-up and closing prayer 

2. Friday, February 24‘°—Greetings, introductions, and review of the previous lesson; the Lesson: 
Prayer Practices/The Breakthrough Prayer Initiative—Rev. Sue Kibbey Nilson; focused group 
discussions; wrap-up and closing prayer 

3. Friday, March 3"\—Greetings and review of the previous lesson, the Lesson: Prayer Practices/ 
Living A Life of Prayer—Rev. Dr. Roderick Belin; focused group discussions; wrap-up and 
closing prayer 

4. Friday, March 10— Greetings and review of the previous lesson, the Lesson: Prayer 
Practices/Power of Living Under Open Heavens—Rev. Dr. Roderick Belin; focused group 
discussions; wrap-up and closing prayer 
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5. Friday, March 17"— Greetings and review of the previous lesson, the Lesson: Prayer 
Practices/Self-Affirmation I-am Statements—Rev. Dr. Roderick Belin; focused group 
discussions; wrap-up and closing prayer 

6. Friday, March 31‘\—Greetings and review of the previous lesson: The Lesson: Prayer 
Practices/Thy Kingdom Come: The Ministry of Prayer—Rev. Dr. Roderick Belin; Recap of 
group project Strengthening Prayer Practices, closing reflections; wrap-up and closing prayer 


Human Subject Participation: If you are pregnant or may become pregnant during the project, you must 
provide a doctor’s note for your safety since a pregnant woman is considered a protected class (i.e., 
vulnerable population) by Federal Law. 


Risks: Since this project is about devotion to prayer with clergy and laity, the risk involved is participants 
knowing about their limited or lack of prayer practices that they each engage in. However, to address this, it 
would be shared from the project's inception that the space is safe, and any information shared must be held 
in confidence. No long-term risk is anticipated. The social or personal impacts on subjects would be the 
revelation of a person's spiritual practice as a leader if other participants accidentally disclose data. 
However, at the first session and during the project, participants will be reminded of the safety of the space 
gathered from researching devotion to prayer as clergy and lay leaders. Additionally, caution will be taken 
to ensure that surveys, journals, and details from personal interviews are kept confidential and under 
security by the primary investigator. Self-care breaks will be encouraged to ensure your comfort throughout 
the session. 


Benefits: You are expected to benefit from the tools and strategies taught to them. They should benefit by 
being empowered and confident to transfer the skills and strategies implemented and practiced during the 
project into other domains or settings. They should be able to grow from the experience and find it 
meaningful to share with others. They will become more confident and consistent in their devotion to 
prayer. Most importantly, you will be what each personally takes away from their experience participating 
in the project. 


Voluntariness: Participation is voluntary, and you may skip any questions on the survey or personal 
interviews you do not wish to answer. You can also stop participating at any time. Your decision to 
participate will not impact your membership in the Emanuel AME Church, the New York Annual 
Conference of the First Episcopal District, or any other space or place you navigate. If something makes 
you uncomfortable while in the project, please contact Rev. Adunnola Waterman French at 917-627-5782 
or awatermanfrench 1 @united.edu. 


Confidentiality: We will be careful to keep your information confidential and ask you and all the focus 
group members to keep the discussion confidential. There is always a small risk of unwanted or accidental 
disclosure. The conversations and the focus groups will be recorded and transcribed only with your 
permission. Any notes, recordings, or transcriptions will be kept private. The data will be codified for 
anonymity with a unique identification code for you to write on all survey documents and prayer journals. 
Responses shared in personal interviews will remain anonymous in the final written analysis of the project. 
As part of the project, all responses and electronic recordings will be kept in strict compliance with 
confidentiality. 


Summary: Please contact me with any questions about the research project—Rev. Adunnola Waterman 
French, at 917-627-5782 or awatermanfrench1! @united.edu. 


Signature: Signing this paper means that you have read this consent form or had it read to you and want to 
participate in this project. Please do not sign this document if you do not want to participate. Being in the 
project is up to you, and no one will be upset if you do not sign or even change your mind later. You agree 
that you have been told about this project, why it is being done, and what to do. 


Signature of Person Agreeing to participate in the Project Date Signed 
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Pre-Project Questionnaire 


. What prayer practices do you use when you pray? [Please mark all that 
apply ]) 

_meditation 

_listening to songs 

_scripture reading 

_ devotionals 

_ other 


. Do you believe that prayer makes a difference? If yes, why, or if no, why? 


. List up to three obstacles that may keep you from praying 
Obstacle #1 
Obstacle #2 
Obstacle #3 


. Do you feel equipped to pray for yourself and others? If yes, why, or if no, 
why? 


. How often do you pray? Check only the response that best describes your 
prayer life. 

_Always (in all situations) 

_Daily 

_Occasionally 

_Once or twice a week 

_Never 


Do you keep a prayer journal? If yes, why, or if no, why? 


Is prayer important in your devotion and your relationship with God? If yes, 
why, or if no, why? 
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Post-Project Questionnaire 


. How often do you pray? Check only the response that best describes your 
prayer life. 

_Always (in all situations) 

_Daily 

_Occasionally 

_Once or twice a week 

_Never 


. Do you believe that prayer makes a difference? If yes, why, or if no, why? 
. What new prayer practices do you use when you pray? 


. Do you feel equipped to pray for yourself and others? If yes, why, or if no, 
why? 


. Do you feel empowered to deal with obstacles hindering your praying? If yes, 
why, or if no, why? 


. Do you keep a prayer journal? If yes, why, or if no, why? 


. Is prayer important in your devotion and your relationship with God? If yes, 
why, or if no, why? 
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Prayer Practices Implemented 

1. Breakthrough Prayer Initiative 

a) Three types of Breakthrough Prayer 

b) Prayer Approaches 

c) From Prayer “Sitting” to Prayer Walking: Getting Started 
2. Breathing & Gratitude Expressions 

a) Take a moment to give thanks for the blessings on this day. 

b) What are the unique blessings you are grateful for today? 
ae Affirmation I-am Statements 

a) When you write your declarations, you write a new script. You are 

rehearsing/re-hearing your new script when you read your 


declarations. 


b) When you read and affirm it repeatedly, your script is committed to 
memory and becomes a part of you. Speaking is Creative Power! 


4. Journaling Exercises 
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Session 1: 
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Teaching Sessions 


a) Greetings and Introductions (10 min.) 


b) Review of Informed Consent Form (5 min.) 


c) Administer Pre-questionnaire (10 min.) 


d) The Introduction of Study (10 min.) 


e) Lesson 1: The Doctoral Project—The Foundation Papers (45 min.) 


f) Open Discussions & Journal Activity (25 min) 


g) Reflections and Closing Prayer (15 min.) 


Session 2: 
a) 
b) 


C) 


d) 


e) 


Session 3: 
a) 
b) 


C) 


d) 


e) 


Greetings/Check-In/Ice Breaker (15 min.) 
Review of Session | (15 min.) 


Lesson 2: Prayer Practices—Breathing & Gratitude Expressions / 
Breakthrough Prayer Initiative (45 min.) 


Open Discussions & Journal Activity (30 min.) 


Reflections and Closing Prayer (15 min.) 


Greetings/Check-In/Ice Breaker (15 min.) 
Review of Session 2 (15 min.) 


Lesson 3: Prayer Practices— Breathing & Gratitude Expressions/ 
Living A Life of Prayer (45 min.) 


Open Discussions & Journal Activity (30 min.) 


Reflections and Closing Prayer (15 min.) 


Session 4: 
a) 
b) 


) 


d) 


e) 


Session 5: 
a) 
b) 


Cc) 


d) 


e) 


Session 6: 
a) 
b) 


9) 


d) 


e) 
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Greetings/Check-In/Ice Breaker (15 min.) 
Review of Session 3 (15 min.) 


Lesson 4: Prayer Practices— Breathing & Gratitude Expressions/ 
Power of Living Under Open Heavens (45 min.) 


Open Discussions & Journal Activity (30 min.) 


Reflections and Closing Prayer (15 min.) 


Greetings/Check-In/Ice Breaker (15 min.) 
Review of Session 4 (15 min.) 


Lesson 5: Prayer Practices— Breathing & Gratitude Expressions Self 
Affirmations/I am Statements (45 min.) 


Open Discussions & Journal Activity (30 min.) 


Reflections and Closing Prayer (15 min.) 


Greetings/Check-In/Ice Breaker (15 min.) 
Review of Session 5 (15 min.) 


Lesson 6: Strengthening Prayer Practices— Breathing & Gratitude 
Expressions/The Kingdom Come—The Ministry of Prayer (45 min.) 


Open Discussions/Religious Self-Regulation Questionnaire (30 min.) 


Reflections/Wrap-Up and Closing Prayer (15 min.) 
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Personal Interview Questions 


How do you define prayer? 
How has prayer impacted your daily life? 


How has your understanding of prayer changed due to your participation in 
the study? 


How has the implementation of prayer practices impacted your daily life? 


In what way/s has the integration of the prayer practices you have learned 
about empowered or strengthened your life of prayer? 


. Was there a prayer practice you did not know about before that you now know 
and have applied to your daily prayer life? 


Journal Prompts 


Sessions | and 2: 
In three or four sentences, share your reflections on what you have learned for 
tonight’s session. What stood out for you? 


Session 3: I want you to respond to this statement: I am living a prayer life; 
now what? 

I declare... 

Iwill... 

Icommit... 

I will share this message with... 


Session 4: I want you to respond to this statement: So, the heavens are open; 
now what? 

I declare... 

Iwill... 

Icommit... 

I will share this message with... 


Session 5: Tonight, we will write some affirmations that begin with I am? 
Remember, writing is just part of the task; you must continue affirming these 
statements. 

Iam... 


Session 6: In three or four sentences, share your reflections on what you have 
learned for tonight’s session. What final thoughts do you have? 
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The Self-Regulation Questionnaires 


Religious Self-Regulation Questionnaire (SRQ-R) 
Also called Christian Religious Internalization Scale (CRIS) 


This questionnaire concerns the reasons why a person engages in religious behaviors. The questions were 
written for research with a Christian population, but could be easily adapted for other religions. The 
questionnaire asks why people engage in four religious behaviors, each of which is followed by three reasons. 
In all, there are 12 items on the SRQ-R. The questionnaire was developed and validated by Ryan, Rigby, and 
King, (1993). There is a long form of the questionnaire with 48 items, but analyses revealed that the current 12- 
item version is as psychometrically sound as the longer version and is far more economical. The scale has only 
two subscales: Introjected Regulation and Identified Regulation. Work with the longer scale revealed that these 
two subscales represented the dynamically meaningful reasons why people engage in religious behaviors and 
that the external regulation and intrinsic motivation subscales did not add to the validity of the scale. Below is 
the actual scale, followed by information about scoring. 


The Scale 


Religious Behaviors 
This questionnaire has four statements, each of which is followed by three possible responses. Please read the 


first statement, and then consider each response. Indicate how true each response is for you, using the following 
scale. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


not at all somewhat very 
true true true 


A. One reason I think it’s important to actively share my faith with others is: 
1. Because God is important to me and I’d like other people to know about Him too. 


2. Because I would feel bad about myself if I didn’t. 
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3. Because I want other Christians to approve of me. 
B. When I turn to God, I most often do it because: 
4. Lenjoy spending time with Him. 
5. I would feel guilty if I didn’t. 
6. I find it is satisfying to me. 
C. Areason I think praying by myself is important is: 
7. Because if I don’t, God will disapprove of me. 
8. Because I enjoy praying. 
9. Because I find prayer satisfying. 
D. Animportant reason why I attend church is: 
10. Because one is supposed to go to church. 
11. By going to church I learn new things. 


12. Because others would disapprove of me if I didn’t. 


Scoring information. Calculate scores for Introjected Regulation and Identified Regulation by averaging 
the items within those subscales. 


Identified Regulation: 1, 4, 6, 8,9, 11 


Introjected Regulation: 2, 3, 5,7, 10, 12 


Validation article 


Ryan, R. M., Rigby, S., & King, K. (1993). Two types of religious internalization and their relations to 
religious orientations and mental health. Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 65, 586-596. 


The SRQ-R is reviewed and reproduced in 


Hill, P. C., & Hood, R. W., Jr. (Eds.) (1999). Measures of religiosity (pp. 124-127). Birmingham, AL: 
Religious Education Press. 
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